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Social Forces 


A Foreword Fortnightly by the Editor 


LHE MESSAGE 


-It might plausib:y be held that the most potent social force in America at 
present is the personality of the president. It is not so much the office as the 
man that is of sociological interest. The recent message to Congress, the most 
comprehensive embodiment of the president’s views on social questions, is an 
epoch-making document and deserves the careful study of all who are concerned 
about the common welfare. Whether it prove to be a program for the next ten 
years of federal social legis‘ation, or, on the contrary, merely the high water 
mark before a period of inaction and reaction, it will inevitably stand conspicuously 
among the messages as an expression of noble enthusiasm, and of practical states- 
manship wholly directed towards higher standards of life and conduct, industrial 
democracy and social control. 

The message recommends specifically that corporations be forbidden to con- 
tribute to the campaign expenses of any party; that the government be given 
the right to appeal on questions of law in criminal cases; that higher courts be 
prevented from setting aside judgments, or granting new trials in either civil or 
criminal cases on technica. grounds, unless the error has resulted in a miscarriage 
of justice; that abuse of the power of injunctions be checked; that the pending bill 
limiting the length of the working day of railroad employes be enacted; that 
provision be made for a thorough investigation of the conditions of child labor and 
of the labor of women in the United States, and that a drastic and thorough-going 
child-labor law be enacted for the District of Co'umbia and the territories; that 
the provisions of the recently enacted employers’ liability law be extended; that a 
mechanism be created for the compulsory investigation of controversies between 
employers and employes; that the nation’s remaining coal lands be withdrawn 
from sale or entry save in special circumstances, and that these lands be worked 
by private individuals under a royalty system and under government control; 
that, when next our system of taxation is revised, the national government should 
impose a graduated inheritance tax, and if possible a graduated income tax; that 
in the District of Co-umbia the schools should develop the highest type of com- 
mercial and industrial training; that vigorous action be taken to preserve the 
forests in the White Mountains and Southern Appalachian regions; and that by 
constitutional amendment the whole question of marriage and divorce be relegated 
to the authority of the national Congress. 

The few remaining recommendations of the message relate to currency reform, 
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the navy, encouragement of American shipping, naturalization of Japanese, the 
conferring of American citizenship on Porto Ricans, the «ratification of the 
Algeciras and the Geneva Red Cross conventions, and the: prevention of pelagic 
sea.ing. 

Thus reduced to bare skeleton, the general spirit of the message is but faintly 
indicated. To appreciate its full significance, it.is essential to read the message, 
to weigh the arguments by which its specific recommendations are supported, to 
catch its insistent note of humanitarianism and to feel at least some little stirring 
of response to the inspiring and undaunted confidence, which the author of the 
message unquestionably feels profoundly, in the capacity of the nation, when using 
all its reserve resources, to deal with vital questions of social welfare. 

There are many paragraphs which do not lead to definite recommendations 
for federal legislation, such as those dea-ing with the further control and super- 
vision of corporations, lynching, the relation of capital and labor, industrial 
education, agricultural associations, international morality, the treatment of the 
Japanese in California, the preservation of justice and order in Cuba, and the 
relative claims of peace and righteousness in binding the conscience of the nation. 
In the message there are some very pregnant and epigrammatic sentences. 
A few of these which will bear remova! from their context we venture to re- 
produce: 

“Let justice be both sure and swift; but let it be justice under law, and not the 
wild and crooked savagery of a mob.” 

“The horrors incident to the employment of young children in factories or at 
work anywhere are a blot on our civilization.” 

“In spite of all precautions exercised by employers there are unavoidab‘e 
accidents and even deaths involved in nearly every line of business connected 
with the mechanic arts. This inevitable sacrifice of life may be reduced to a 
minimum, but it cannot be completely eliminated. It is a great social injustice 
to compel the employe, or rather the family of the killed or disabled vicitm, to 
bear the entire burden of such an inevitable sacrifice.” 

“We hold that the government should not conduct the business of the nation, 
but that it should exercise such supervision as will insure its being conducted 
in the interest of the nation.” 

“The best judges have ever been foremost to disclaim any immunity from 
criticism.” 

“Tt is well to recollect that the real efficiency of the law often depends not upon 
the passage of acts as to which there is great public excitement, but upon the 
passage of acts of this nature as to which there is not much public excitement, 
because there is little public understanding of their importance, while the interested 
parties are keenly alive to the desirability of defeating them.” 

“Tt should be one of our prime objects as a nation, so far as feasible, constantly 
to work toward putting the mechanic, the wageworker who works with his hands, 
on a higher plane of efficiency and reward, so as to increase his effectiveness in 
the economic world, and the dignity, the remuneration, and the power of his 
position in the social world.” 

“Tt is neither wise nor right for a nation to disregard its own needs, and it is 
foolish—and may be wicked—to think that other nations will disregard theirs. 
But it is wicked for a nation only to regard its own interest, and foo.ish to believe 
that such is the sole motive that actuates any other nation.” 
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Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


In this number are pre- 
sented brief reviews of 
books published in 1905-6, 
in the field of philanthropy and social ad- 
vance. The list is not complete. Such 
notable books in the field of charitable 
relief as Capen’s Historical Development 
of the Poor Law of Connecticut; in eco- 
nomics, as Mitchell’s Organized Labor; 
and in social theory, as George’s The 
Menace of Privilege, are not included. 
The groups are, however, it is believed, 
representative and are an earnest of plans 
for the future. Announcement can be 
made that hereafter not only will books 
within the field of this journal be review- 
ed as they come from the press, but in a 
special department a running digest of 
the principal magazine articles will be 
presented.. 


Boo 
of 1905 and 
1906 


The meeting of the Ameri- 
can National Red Cross in 
Washington on December 3 
and 4, together with other recent meet- 
ings in Philadelphia, New York and Bos- 
ton, has renewed the interest of the east- 
ern part of the country in San Francisco’s 
problem. 

At this date, almost eight months after 
the disaster, housing and rehabilitation 
are the most conspicuous features of the 
relief work, though the care of depend- 
ents still necessarily requires consider- 
able attention. Of the nine million dol- 
lars constituting the relief fund there re- 
mained at the end of November in the 
hands of the Relief Corporation or ready 
to be turned over to them about four mil- 
lion. It is contemplated that this sum 
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The San Fran= 
cisco Relief 
Situation. 


will be expended somewhat as follows: 


1. For the care of camps, including 
the Home for the Aged and In- 
firm which is being erected and 
which will require furniture and 
fittings, and for the maintenance 
of the inmates until the begin- 
ning of the next fiscal year when 
it is expected that the city will be 
able to take over this institution, 


2. For the relief of the needy other 
than those who will be sent to the 
home, and for the care of the sick 
who have to be maintained in 
hospitals, and for transportation, 
special food, and similar pur- 
poses 


38. For the rehabilitation of fami- 
lies, enabling them to again occu- 
py their individual homes and 
for the furniture and utensils re- 
quired for this purpose......... 


$500,000 


500,000 


20.0 pjleleve|-0jJ0.¢, 0-0) e168) 0) ohene, 0 a ie) ©) els 


500,000 


4. For the rehabilitation of persons in 
business, professions and _ ecall- 
ings, to enable them to pursue. 
the same means for gaining a 
livelihood as before the calamity, 
(For this the New York Chamber 

of Commerce has provided the 
funds.) 


5. For the rehabilitation of chari- 
table institutions which have lost 
heavily by the fire and which are 
partly or wholly deprived of their 
income 


6. For providing proper. housing 
and shelter for those now living 
in tents, basements, shacks and 
other unsanitary and unsuitable 
shelter, including 6,000 tempo- 
rary cottages already in course of 
construction 


500,000 


500,000 


1,000,000 


On November 28 there had been ex- 
pended for special relief and rehabilitation 
over a million dollars, for 15,131 fami- 
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lies or individuals; 6,495 cases had been 
referred to others or not found or their 
requests refused or withdrawn; 2,568 
applications were pending, about. half of 
them being for housing and business and 
awaiting the maturing of plans. 

After the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce funds were made available express- 
ly for business rehabilitation, the Re- 
habilitation Committee published a notice 
in the daily papers for a week inviting 
applications. On November 30, when the 
time announced. for receiving applica- 
tions ended, 850 had been received in 
response to the notice. 

The rehabilitation of hospita's and 
charitable institutions had been under 
consideration for some time and a list 
of institutions and amounts was recom- 
mended to the Corporation by a special 
committee appointed by Mr. Dohrmann. 
The initial appropriations, amounting to 
$190,000 and covering thirty-nine organi- 
zations, were made at the meeting of the 
executive committee on November 27. 

At the’ beginning of December the 
Housing Committee advertised that it 
would receive applications from lot own- 
ers for assistance in building inexpensive 
houses, on the following conditions : 

1. Applicant must have suffered material 
loss as the result of the fire or earthquake. 

2. Applicant must be the head of a house- 
hold and must show his ability to support 
his family. 

3. Applicant must be unable to obtain suit- 


able housing accommodations at rents within 
his means. 


4. Applicant must own the lot and the 
house must be fitted with sanitary fittings, 
as required by the city ordinance. 


Other plans, of which we have not yet 
. received the final form, are under con- 
sideration, and those in closest touch 
with the situation seem to feel hopeful 
that the most serious difficulties in con- 
nection with housing are clearing away. 
The History Committee appointed by 
the mayor has made a report under 
date of November 20. It has collected a 
ton and a half of material,—documents, 
newspapers, and personal accounts of ex- 
periences, which is being classified by 
university students under the direction of 
Professor H. Morse Stephens. The 
draft of the history will be prepared by 
Prof. Morse Stephens. The book will be 
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divided into four parts, dealing with the 
earthquake, the fire, the measures 
adopted for the government of the city 
and the work of relief. No date is 
announced for its appearance but the 
work cannot be hurried and the committee 
feels that delay will not be a disadvantage. 
This committee is itself a unique feature 
of a calamity and it is probable that never 
before has the material for an accurate 
account of events in any great crisis of 
the life of a city been so careful-y col- 
lected. 


a AE The new child labor law of 
yliand < 
Child Labor LawMaryland went into effect 
in Operation. September first, and for the 
first time that state has some machinery 
with which to enforce its legislation on 
this subject. The Maryland Bureau of 
Statistics and Information is made re- 
sponsible for the enforcement of the law 
and six inspectors have been appointed 
according to the provisions of the act, to 
work under the direction of the chief of 
the bureau. The twelve school attend- 
ance officers of Baltiimore city, working 
under the computsory school attendance 
law of Maryland, are also charged with 
the duty of filing complaints with magis- 
trates against violators of the child labor 
law. Splendid spirit has been manifest- 
ed by the officers and the friends of the 
children are much gratified. 

The Bureau of Statistics and Informa- 
tion has examined something over 12,200 
children between 12 and 16 years of age 
who have applied for employment per- 
mits. 11,000 permits have been issued 
and slightly over 1,200 children have been 
refused permits, either because they could 
not read and write simple English sen- 
tences, or because they had not attained 
sufficient physical development. Up to 
this time nearly all of the work of the 
bureau and its inspectors has been con- 
fined to Baltimore and the adjacent coun- 
ties. 


The Minnesota Lhe correction and preven- 
Sere eace ae tion of juvenile and adult 

Corrections. delinquency was the general 
topic before the Fifteenth Minnesota 
State Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection which met November 17, at Red 
Wing, under the presidency of Superin- 


tendent Frank L. Randall, of the state re- 
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formatory. Atseven different sessions, this 
subject was discussed from many points 
of view. The progress which Minnesota 
has made in this direction was pointed 
out, while emphasis was placed upon cer- 
tain urgent needs, such as a separate in- 
dustrial school for girls, with increased 
facilities to develop the cottage system 
and family group plan; provision for 
further classification in the state training 
school for boys; more probation officers, 
both paid and volunteer ; detention homes 
as adjuncts to the juvenile courts in St. 
Paul, Minneapolis and Duluth; the ex- 
tension of the juvenile court into all coun- 
ties of Minnesota; the extension of the 
state agency system to include all state 
institutions; and the indeterminate sen- 
tence. 

Amos W. Butler, president of the Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection and Alexander Johnson, its gen- 
eral secretary, were present. Mr. John- 
son gave an exceedingly helpful and prac- 
tical address at the opening session on the 
value of conferences, an address which 
should be heard in every state where con- 
ferences of charities and correction have 
not yet been organized. Two delegates, 
heads of institutions in a neighboring 
state, heard it at Red Wing and decided 
forthwith to take up at once the matter 
of organizing a conference in their own 
state. 

In his presidential address Mr. Ran- 
dall referred to the results of the law en- 
acted by the last legislature which pro- 
vides “that a person under detention and 
charged with felony which he admits, 
may on his petition be brought before the 
judge of the district court at any time 
or place, upon the filing of information 
against him by the prosecuting officer and 
sentenced, upon his plea of guilty, with- 
out waiting for the return of the true bil 
by the grand jury, which may not con- 
vene for months after his arrest.” Under 
the provisions of this intelligent enact- 
ment, numerous criminal cases in Minne- 
sota are being disposed of, justly and ex- 
peditiously. Idle and debilitating stays 
in the county jails are being avoided, 
while much expense is being saved the 
tax payers. ? : 

In pleading for the extension of ju- 
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venile courts into all the counties in Min- 
nesota, Mr. Randall said: 


The same sensible procedure which is ad- 
vised for the boy, may some time in the fu- 
ture be applied to persons of more years in 
place of the sometimes technical, expensive, 
dilatory and formal proceedings of the pres- 
ent. A man’s legal rights are no greater 
than a boy’s legal rights, and no more im- 
portant to himself or society. The most suc- 
cessful, if not the only successful, juvenile 
courts, are conducted with absolute infor- 
mality, but in the trial of a man, the court 
is hedged about with a wonderous array of 
principles and presumptions, which often de- 
feat justice, and hold up to scorn, the ad- 
ministration of the law. 


One of the features of the Minnesota 
conference is the active support of the 
Board of Control and all the institutions 
under its management. This year, the 
response to°the address of welcome by 
L. A. Rosing of the Board of Control, 
was full of the characteristic optimism 
of the speaker. Under the chairmanship 
of Andrew J. Eckstein, a well attended 
general session was held on Sunday after- 
noon, devoted to the work of the county 
commissioners. In an address on the 
moral responsibility of county commis- 
sioners to the community, Einar Hoidale 
county attorney of Brown county, empha- 
sized the importance of the work in deal- 
ing with children, delinquents, and the 
poor. It was fitting that Mr. Butler’s 
very informing address on township and 
county charities should follow, drawn 
largely from his fruitful experience in 
Indiana. 

_ The Red Wing churches joined in a 
union meeting on Sunday evening in the 
Red Wing Auditorium. Although it has 
a seating capacity of over 1,200, many 
were compelled to stand. The first 
speaker was Rabbi I. L. Rypins of St. 
Paul, pastor of the largest and most in- 
fluential Jewish congregation in the 
Northwest, who spoke in a forceful and 
original manner on parental responsibility 
to the home. He was followed by Rev. 
Father J. M. Cleary of Minneapolis, who 
spoke on parental responsibiity to the 
state. It was interesting to note that at 
this session five members of the execu- 
tive committee of the national conference 
were on the platform, the chairman of one 
of its standing committees, together with 
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the president of the state conference and 
five of. its ex-presidents. 

At the session of county commissioners, 
under the chairmanship of Andrew J. 
Eckstein, of Brown county, papers were 
presented on such subjects as the common 
school as a factor in our educational 
system; social and economic ‘phases of 
the good roads question ; the business man 
as a county commissioner; taxation, and, 
ideals, services and rewards of county 
commissioners. 

Child saving work, centered in the ju- 
venile court, was the general subject for 
Monday afternoon. Papers were pre- 
sented by the juvenile court judges of 
the three Minnesota cities in which such 
courts are established—Judge Josiah D. 
Ensign of Duluth, Judge John Day Smith, 
and Judge Grier M. Orr of St, Paul. 
Superintendent Charles E. Faulkner of 
the Washburn Memorial Orphan Asylum 
of Minneapolis, discussed the importance 
of complete and adequate records in all 
“juvenile court cases. 

On Monday evening a largely atend- 
ed general meeting was held in the Audi- 
torium, where Mr. Butler delivered an 
address on Society's Fault, taking up 
some of the larger social problems arising 
from crime and poverty. 

Problems connected with the work of 
state institutions were discussed on Tues- 
day morning,—The indeterminate sen- 
tence, by Henry Wolfer, warden of Min- 
nesota State Prison, the after care of the 
insane, by Dr. H. A. Tomlinson, superin- 
tendent of the St. Peter State Hospital, 
and state agents as auxiliaries to state in- 
stitutions, by Miss Grace Johnson, state 
agent for the Minnesota State Training 
School. The concluding session of the 
conference was held in the assembly 
room of the State Training Schoo! for 
Boys and Girls, where Mrs. Russell R. 
Dorr of St. Paul, argued strongly in favor 
of the separation of the girls’ training 
school from the present institution. Gen- 
eral Superintendent F. A. Whittier of the 
State Training School and M. L. A. 
Rosing of the Board of Control expressed 
themselves very strongly in favor of the 
plan. Possible results can not be secured 
until such separation is accomplished. 
The next conference, for 1907, will be 
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held at Fergus Falls and will meet under 
the following officers : 


President—Andrew J. Eckstein, New Ulm. 

Vice-presidents—F. A. Whittier, Red Wing, 
and J. G. Durrell, Fergus Falls. 

Secretary and press agent—Edwin D. So- 
lenberger, Minneapolis. 

Enrolling secretary—H. C. Withrow of Du- 
luth. 


Night Work The Appellate Division of 


Declwa'un- the New York Supreme 


constitutional. Court has upheld the decis- 
ion of the Court of Special Sessions and 
has pronounced unconsitutional the pro- 
hibition of work after 9 p. m. for minors 
and women in factories. There was no 
argument on this extraordinarily im-. 
portant case, as no representative of the 
attorney general was present in court. 
The people were thus deprived of their 
right to have their case argued. This 
is of the more importance as the decision 
is not unanimous. Justices Scott, Laugh- 
lin and Clark concur, Justices Ingraham 
and Houghton dissent. 

Justice Scott for the majority, said: 


The provision under examination is aimed 
solely against work at night, without re- 
gard to the length of time during which 
work is performed or the conditions under 
which it is carried on, and in order to sus- 
tain the reasonableness of the provision we 
must find that, owing to some physical or 
nervous difference, it is more harmful for a 
woman to work at night than for a man to 
do so, for, concededly, the clause in ques- 
tion would be unconstitutional if it applied 
to men as well as to women. We are not 
aware of any such difference, and in all the 
discussions that have taken place none such 
has been pointed out. 


On the other hand, Justice Houghton, 
in emphatic contradiction, writes: 


I think the act limiting the hours and 
times of day in which women may work in 
factories ig a valid exercise of police power 
for the: preservation of the public health, 
and is not in conflict with either the state 
or federal constitution. 


Justice Ingraham, also dissenting, 
adds: 


Regulation by the legislature as to the 
hours of labor by women when engaged in 
such work as would have a tendency to im- 
pair their health is, I think, within the . 
power of the legislature. 
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No argument could state more clearly 
than do these dissenting opinions of the 
court, that prohibition of night work for 
women is a police regulation, imperatively 
necessary for the health and morals of 
working women, and therefore within 
the power of the legislature. 

In the opinion of numbers of social 
workers, the decision is the most dis- 
astrous blow which has ever been dealt 
the cause of working-women in New 
York state. The reason why it is, as the 
court says, “more harmful” for women to 
work at night than for men are not far 
to seek. For nightwork means broken 
sleep, irregular meals, artificial light 
throughout their working period, the ab- 
sence of the ordinary restraints of con- 
duct in the rest hour at midnight (in con- 
trast with the noon-hour). It means go- 
ing home at all hours between 11 P. M. 
and 6 A. M. whenever the job may come 
toanend. The transit facilities are then 
at their worst and the dangers of the 
street too obvious to mention. 

The case may next be appealed to the 
New York State Court of Appeals. 


The Chicago I say this on the most care- 
Truancy ful deliberation. I have 
Conference. 


learned more—have noted 
down more points—in this conference than 
in any other educational meeting or conven- 
tion during the long period of such occa- 
sions in my experience. 


The speaker was President G. Stanley 
Hall of Clark University. The confer- 
ence was that on Truancy: Its Causes and 
Prevention, held last week under the 
auspices of the Chicago Board of Edu- 
cation. The occasion of his statement 
was when Dr. Hali faced the largest au- 
dience of the conference, at its last ses- 
sion on Saturday afternoon. The audi- 
ence itself was an indication that his feel- 
ing was shared by throngs of Chicago 
teachers, probation and compulsory edu- 
cation officers, settlement folk, and plain 
citizens, interested in the welfare of all 
Chicago’s “kids,” as well as by the many 
prominent educators who came from all 
sections of the country. Fullerton Hall 
in the Art Institute was taken by storm 
long before the hour of meeting, and an 
overflow meeting, hastily arranged, soon 
outgrew its narrow quarters and was 
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compelled to seek room, where the 
swarming late comers could join them 
and where everyone good-naturedly 
availed himself of his share in the ex- 
tensive seating capacity—a bare stone 
floor. 

The discussion for the last session was 
upon The Solution—The Co-operation of. 
School, Home and Court. And it was a 
fitting culmination to the survey of the 
problem which had been going forward 
for two days. A more complete state- 
ment of the work of the conference will 
appear in a later issue. Suffice to say 
here that the subject was taken up both 
from within the school and_ without. 
Mrs. Gertrude Howe Britton, of Hull 
House, and Miss Gertrude E. English, 
principal of the Farren School, Chicago, 
discussed the results of a thorough inves- 
tigation in which they took part to get 
at the home and neighborhood conditions 
of truants. The problem of the foreign 
child, ungraded rooms for subnormal 
pupils, physical defects and the need for 
medical examination, probation and pa- 
rental schools, and school nurses, were in 
turn discussed. Mrs. Harriet Vander- 
vaart, of the Illinois Consumer’s League, 
called attention to the large numbers of 
truants caused by the desire for earnings, 
and spoke of the scholarship plan of pay- 
ing the amount of the child’s earnings 
to dependent widows in order to keep 
the child back in school. She empha- 
sized particularly the need of legislation 
covering the ages from 14 to 16. 

Three special conferences occupied 
Saturday morning. The first was on 
“The importance of improving the meth- 
ods of administration in following the 
truant from his first lapse in attendance 
through all the stages of truancy until 
his return to school; the necessity of co- 
operation between school and court.” The 
second considered “Better methods of 
census and enrollment; the possibility of 
abolishing suspensions.” And the third 
tried to answer the question “What can 
the teacher do to prevent truancy?” 

The crowded meetings of Saturday 
afternoon brought together Judge Ben B. 
Lindsey, of the Denver Juvenile Court, 
Dr. Hall, Supt. E. G. Cooley, of the Chi- 
cago school system, and Miss Jane 
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Addams of Hull House. In summing 
up at the close, Miss Addams pleaded for 
that compunction and sympathy which 
would afford the average boy the op- 
portunities now found largely in reform 
schools, and declared that we could not 
make better facilities too free. 


What the The Brooklyn Social Re- 
Brooklyn < 
Social, : form Club was formed in 
Sag Goins February to discuss the 
civic, social and ‘industrial problems 


which affect the residents of Brooklyn, 
and to work for better conditions. Both 
men and women belong to the club and 
its motto is, “The cure for the ills of 
democracy is more democracy.” The 
first full season’s work begins this 
month; but enough was done last spring 
to indicate that the organization has con- 
siderable vitality back of it and may be 
expected to effect something during the 
winter through its public meetings and 
committee work. The officers of the 
club during its first year have been: 


Francis H. McLean, president. 
John J. Focte, vice-president. 
S. H. Corbett, treasurer. 

Jane E. Robins, secretary. 


The meetings last year were held tem- 
porarily at Trinity House. They began 
with an address by Dr. Samuel J. Bar- 
rows of the Prison Association, on the 
Raymond Street Jail. John E. Smalley 
of the jail is a member of the club. Com- 
mittees got to work and altogether con- 
siderable impulse was given to the move- 
ment to better the conditions there. 
Charles B. Stover told of the ocean 
beach park project; Miss Gertrude Bar- 
num of women and labor unions; Rob- 
ert Van Iderstine, a lawyer, went into 
the subject of water supply, and Sydney 
Reid of The Independent put forward a 
public-meetings-in - the - public - schools 
idea which seemed thoroughly work- 
able. Fred... allot ethe City Club, 
spoke on: child labor; and T. P. Ryan, 
Ernest Crosby, Charles Frederick Adams 
and C. E. Moffett of Colher’s, went into 
wider ranges of thought—Mrr. Ryan, a 
long-time single taxer, discussing “The 
Apparent Failure of Democracy,’ Mr. 
Crosby, “Democracy of Walt Whit- 
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man,’ Mr. Adams, “the Brotherhood 
Commonwealth,” and Mr. Moffett, “The 
Beautiful City.” 

Campaign The New Jersey Associa- 
Tupenst.., tion for the Prevention 
in New Jersey-' and Relief of Tuberculosis 

began its work on May 1, 1906. Dur- 
ing that time it has been actively en- 
gaged in the campaign of education, and 
has succeeded in arousing a great deal 
of interest throughout the state. Local 


committees have been organized in 
Camden, Trenton, Paterson, Elizabeth 
and Jersey City. Meetings in these 


cities, with the exception of Trenton, 
have been called either by the mayor or 
in his name, and have been represented 
by boards of health, school boards, phy- 
sicians, and laymen. Other cities of im- 
portance in line for local associations are 
Newark and Atlantic City. Each local 
association deals with its own problem, 
but in the main the thing to be striven 
for is registration of all consumptives, 
disinfection of homes, distribution of lit- 
erature in the public schools, department 
stores, shops, factories, and in homes 
where consumption is found; to deliver 
lectures in churches, clubs, private par- 
lors, and before organizations and insti- 
tutes and at noon hour in shops and fac- 
tories; to procure the establishment of 
dispensaries, and to secure a special diet 
for all indigent consumptives. 

The association is laying stress on the 
establishment of sanatoria throughout 
the state, believing that every city the 
size of Trenton, Camden, and Elizabeth 
should have its own sanatorium. The 
state sanatorium at Glen Gardner will 
soon be ready for occupancy, but this 
provides for only 104 incipient cases. 
There is no provision in the state for 
advanced cases, which are the menace to 
the community. The Oranges are com- 
bining in the establishment of a sana- 
torium for Essex county, ground having 
already been secured. Paterson has an 
appropriation of $5,000 from the muni- 
cipality for the erection of a sanatorium 
and is to ask for $7,000 more. There is 
assurance that the amount will be se- 
cured. Orange and Lakewood have em- 
ployed visiting nurses. 


As an. Educational Force 


The efforts of the association are be- 
ing directed toward the glass factory 
district. Mr. Smallwood spent a week 
in Millville and Bridgeton with a view 
of determining how much tuberculosis 
exists there and what might be done by 
prevention through education, with the 
result that local tuberculosis associations 
are to be formed in Millville and Bridge- 
ton during December; the interest of 
the heads of the great glass factories in 
both districts, the mayors, boards of 
health, school board, and physicians have 
been secured. 

Other avenues of education have been 


opened through the State Federation of ° 


Women’s Clubs. At its annual meeting 
held in Asbury Park, Mr. Smallwood 
made a plea for the interest of the clubs, 
and succeeded in having a resolution 
passed to make tuberculosis a study for 
the next two years; the New Jersey 
Neighborhood Workers’ Association, 
representing the settlement movement in 
the state, the physical directors of the 
Y. M. C. A., the state and county teach- 
ers’ institutes, and the State Federation 
of Labor have been reached, and will 
engage in the campaign against the dis- 
ease. 

The association is preparing a state 
exhibit, which is now about complete, 
and will be placed in Camden some time 
in December. The exhibit will be shown 
in all cities where local committees have 
been organized, and will remain for a 
period of two weeks, during which time 
there will be daily lectures, and an effort 
made to interest all grades of people. 

The office of the association is at 164 
Market street, Newark, N. J. Wil- 
liam C. Smallwood is executive secretary. 


Suu. 2 herevis considerable’ agi- 
Women and tation in Germany as to 

Their Sight. the injury to the eyes due to 
certain kinds of industry. This gener- 
ally has had to do more especially with 
the men, because bad eyesight is so often 
discovered by the military examinations. 
Lately, however, attention is being called 
to a spread of the evil among women, 
especially among those who sew. Of the 


patients treated, scarcely any are beyond 


forty years of age when glasses are 
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needed. In time, some of these grew un- 
able to use machines and tend to become 
public charges because of failure of 
sight. 


Immigrant The Inter-Municipal Re- 
Women’s 5 

‘Aid in search Committee has es- 
New York. 


tablished an Immigrant 
Women’s Aid under the direction of 
Miss Rosa Fried at 40 Stuyvesant street, 
New York. Through a system of paid 
and volunteer visitors, who speak . the 
languages of the immigrants, this bu- 
reau is reaching newly landed women of 
all nationalities, finding out their special 
need and giving them friendly advice 
and direction. The scope of the work is 
described as follows: It discovers 
whether the girl is living amid sanitary 
and moral conditions, and, if necessary, 
finds better lodgings for her. It inquires. 
into the girl’s training and employment 
and helps her, if possible, to better work. 
It brings the girl into touch with schools 
and settlement classes where she can 
supply her lack of education in Ameri- 
can laws and standards. In short, it 
bridges the gulf between the old life and 
the new and gives the gorl the friendly in- 
terest and guidance during the time of her 
least familiarity with the city and her 
greatest danger from fraudulent or im- 
moral influences. 


As an Educational Force 
Frank TuckKer- 


At the recent New York State Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction, a 
prominent social worker was asked his 
opinion of CHARITIES AND THE Com- 
MONS. He replied: “There is such a 
wealth of suggestive material in it that 
I find it difficult to keep up with all the 
phases of social conditions it presents.” 
Unconsciously, perhaps, this man crystal- 
lized in his answer the educational func- 
tion of the magazine which has been 
made possible through the “educational 
fund” raised by its national publication 
committee. That others find it full of 
suggestive material is evidenced by two 
letters recently received from editors of 
well known periodicals. One writes: 
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Your November 3rd issue of CHARITIES is 
a marvel, and I cannot resist writing to you 
to tell you how pleased I am with it. There 
is hardly an article in it that I would not 
have gladly accepted for “The....... pelt D 
had had the brains to think of it first. It 
seems to me there is more readable and 


vital matter in this issue than I have seen 


in any American magazine of late. 
The other says: 


One of my associates in the editorial de- 
partment thinks that it would be a good 
thinewiis The... ” were to exchange with 
CHARITIES, provided that would be agreeable 
to you. How is it? We have practically no 
exchange list whatever, but once in a while 
we do send out a copy of the magazine in 
the way I have proposed. Just let me know 
your view at your convenience. 


‘CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS occu- 
pies a unique place in the publication 
world. Its editors and contributors are 
men and women in daily contact with 
the human family and its needs. The 
dependent family is just like any other 
family in its needs. It must be housed, 
clothed and fed; it must have education, 
insurance, recreation and care when 
sick; it must have employment and 
in finding it those who seek on 
behalf of the dependent come face 
to face with all the conditions gov- 
erning labor and its compensation. The 
study and knowledge of the human fam- 
ily in all its needs as developed by en- 
vironment, social and economic, is the 
basis of healthy national development. 
It is the educational work of this maga- 
zine to get at and present the facts of 
conditions that affect the human family. 
It is its educational work to present facts 
and read their lessons so that banker, 
merchant, doctor, statesman, public offi- 
cial, editor, writer, housekeeper, nurse, 
and every worker, man and woman, 
shall develop the social point of view 
and realize that conditions that surround 
us are only the sum total of the cong- 
monplace, ordinary, every day acts of 
each of us in his business and family 
life. To dig out facts is an educational 
work in itself for a journal carried for- 
ward along these lines. It can largely 
leave to other groups the work of legis- 
lation founded upon its facts; the 
making of literature inspired by the 
conditions it reveals; the task of 
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industrial improvement that knowledge 
of the lives of wérkers it presents, shall 
impel. 

The country is full of the desire for 
betterment. To set loose the forces of 
public opinion the facts of life are need- 
ed. They must be discovered by impar- 
tial, competent investigators. They 
must be presented in a way that carries 
conviction. Here is our task. They 
must be brought to the average man by 
those common methods of communica- 
tion, the newspapers and the magazines. 
In sound public opinion lies our future 
welfare. 


Notes 


Denver’s Jewish Free Loan Society.—The 


Jewish Free Loan Society of Denver, Col.,. 


has reported that its loans average over $100 
weekly lent in small sums of from $10 to 
$25. An almost equal amount is returned 
by borrowers in amounts of $1 to $2.50. 
During July, August and September the so- 
ciety loaned out $1,312, and received in re- 
turns from borrowers, $1,732.75. In all 
eighty-eight loans were made, an average of 
$20.60 per loan. ‘The money is loaned with- 
out interest and as a business obligation. 
In the three years of the society’s existence, 
it has loaned out over $14,000 and not one 
cent has been lost. 


Cooperative Work in Cleveland.—The Vis- 
iting Nurse Association, the Home Garden- 
ing Association and a part of the work of 
the Goodrich Social Settlement of Cleveland, 
have joined with the Associated Charities in 
the use of a residence formerly owned and 
occupied by Governor Tod. Other recent 
evidences of cooperation are the Society for 
the Improvement of the Condition of the 
Blind, promoted by various interested organ- 
izations, and the Charity Workers Associa- 
tion. 


Minneapolis Helps the Immigrant.—Min- 
neapolis is joining in the general movement 
for the education of the immigrant. Lead- 
ing Jewish business men of the city are lend- 
ing their support to a newly organized 
Young Men’s Hebrew Association. The as- 
sociation is without religious features, but 
combines club life with educational work. 
A night school has been established for im- 
migrants, where both English and element- 
ary subjects will be taught. A nominal fee 
will be charged, which will entitle the hol- 
der to the privileges of the association as 
well as to tuition. 


District Nursing in Alabama.—There is a 
movement on foot to establish district nurs- 


‘ing in Birmingham, Alabama, in co-opera- 


tion with the work of the United Charities. 
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“SOME ETHICAL GAINS THROUGH LEGISLATION” 


Reviewed by Anna Garlin Spencer 


Associate Director New York School of Philanthropy 


This book’ is an attempt to prove first, 
that human beings have certain fundamen- 
tal rights as social and industrial factors, 
that can only be adequately recognized and 
effectively secured by law and its firm and 
intelligent enforcement: second, that there 
have been substantial gains in defining and 
maintaining through legislation these fun- 
damental rights of citizens, and of poten- 
tial citizens, of the United States; but that 
third, there remains a vast and dangerous 
area of social neglect to be invaded and cov- 
ered by legislation still more ethically ad- 
vanced. Under the head of ‘‘the right to 
childhood,” infant mortality, although still 
frightfully excessive, is shown to be some- 
what diminished as a consequence of laws 
securing improved housing, legal restric- 
tions upon cruelty, upon street peddling, 
and by the general movement against child 
labor.. Yet Mrs. Kelley scorches the con- 
science by a recital of child exploitation 
still permitted by law and custom. In the 
chapter headed “the child, the state and the 
nation,” the causes at work for the contin- 
uance of the social menace of child labor 
are shown to be the “greed of the parents” 
and their false ideals of saving and “get- 
ting on”; the “greed of employers for cheap 
labor’; and the “greed of the community 
in desiring to keep down the cost of main- 
tenance of the dependent class.” To this 
latter point Mrs. Kelley devotes more at- 
tention than do most writers on child labor 
and loses no opportunity of impressing upon 
“philanthropists” the evil results of their 
sins against the higher social ideals. Pos- 
sibly her arraignment of this class is a 
trifle over-severe, since the rapidly improv- 
ing methods of philanthropists show “ethi- 
cal gains” as truly as recent legislation. It 
may be also that there is still left some 
ethical tonic toward character development 

1gome Hthical Gains Through Legislation: Flor- 
ence Kelley. The Citizen’s Library of EHeonomics 
_ Politics and Sociology. Edited by Professor Hly 
of Wisconsin University. Pp. 341. Price, see 
facing page 449. 
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in the desire of the “widowed mother” to 
be as far as possible self-supporting, and to 
relieve others from the burden of her chil- 
dren’s support as soon as they can earn even 
a part of their living. The accent placed 
by the earlier methods of charity organiza- 
tion societies upon stimulants toward self- 
dependence, industry and thrift is not a 
wholly outgrown emphasis in the relation 
between the philanthropic and the depend- 
ent classes. It is, however, a needed disci- 
pline to all charity workers to be made to 
face the facts Mrs. Kelley brings out so 
clearly: that child labor is never “self-sup- 
porting” and usually a sacrifice of the earn- 
ing power of the future: that excessive 
overwork of the mother of young children 
is never true economy any more than it is 
conducive to true family life; and that the 
only socially economic use of a child of 
tender years is to protect him from routine 
labor and devote his powers to the build- 
ing up of physical, mental and moral 
strength as a potential citizen. The chief 
ethical gains through legislation are those 
which record the tendency toward these 
convictions as to the best use of childhood. 

The analysis of present conditions in child 
labor, contained in pages 70 to 104, are of 
great value to all engaged in study and 
work in this line of social effort. The con- 
tention seems to be proved that deficiency 
of definite child protection in law leads to 
increasing exploitation of child life, and con- 
versely that all efforts to embody in legis- 
lation the ethical ideal of preserving child 
life for ends of education and social de- 
velopment (however inadequate those ef- 
forts may be at any given time), do tend 
toward a higher level of social responsibil- 
ity toward these potential citizens, and do 
register more effectively than any other 
agencies can do the advancing ethical 
standards of the people. The relation be- 
tween child labor and truancy, illiteracy 
and other social evils, is carefully traced 
and the dangers and disadvantages of di- 
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verse legislation in the different States of 
the Union brought definitely to the at- 
tention. The recommendations for an ef- 
fective child labor law contain the follow- 
ing provisions: First, the absolute prohi- 
bition of child labor under the age of four- 
teen years, and for all under sixteen who 
“do not measure 60 inches or weigh eighty 
pounds”; or who “cannot read fluently and 
write legibly simple sentences in the Eng- 
lish language’; and for all under sixteen in 
“occupations dangerous to life, limb, health 
or morals.” Second, the limitation of child 
labor, for all between fourteen and sixteen 
years, to eight hours in any twenty-four and 
forty-eight in the week, with the prohibition 
of night work in any form. These require- 
ments of an effective law against child labor 
can only be enforced, Mrs. Kelley’s expe- 
rience indicates, by means of rigid require- 
ments laid upon parents, employers, factory 
and shop, tenement and health inspectors, 
and upon the authorities of the school, who 
should have behind them a compulsory edu- 
cation law, compelling the attendance of 
every child under fourteen during the whole 
school term of every year. The final obli- 
gation is laid upon the community as a 
whole, to see that right laws are passed 
and that their enforcement is secured by 
means of competent officials, properly safe- 
guarded in salary and tenure of office, and 
able to obtain competent legal aid in the 
prosecution of their work. Mrs. Kelley sug- 
gests a federal commission, or permanent 
department of the general government, to 
unify and strengthen all the agencies for 
the protection of the child. She would have 
such a commission work to procure and dis- 
seminate needed information respecting “in- 
fant mortality, birth registration, orphan- 
age, desertion, illegitimacy, degeneracy and 
delinquency, offenses against children, il- 
literacy and child labor.” She would have 
such a commission also aid actively in fo- 
cussing public attention upon the social evils 
named, and any others that might need at- 
tention, and in securing uniform laws in 
the several states for the checking, and so 
far as possible abolition, of these evils. In 
this part of her book Mrs. Kelley voices 
distinctly a growing tendency of all social 
effort to seek Federal aid, at least in mat- 
ters of investigation and the enlightenment 
of public opinion. She gives that tendency a 
strong acceleration in her showing that the 
oppression of the child in the Georgia mills 
is not a local but a national concern and 
that the fact that illiteracy has increased in 
Massachusetts during the ten years from 1890 
to 1900 is not a New England matter solely, 
but one of immense import to the civiliza- 
tion of the whole country. In the modern 
complexity of social life and the ease of in- 
tercommunication the States of the Union 
are more closely united in social needs than 
were nearby towns of a single State in the 
older and simpler life. Whatever halt to 
nationalization of social legislation may be 
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called by states rights theory, the present 
movement is in the direction outlined by 
Mrs. Kelley when she says that the real 
question involved in child labor is “what 
the people of this nation as a whole are do- 
ing to assure the Republic, a generation 
hence, an intelligent citizenship.” 

Mrs. Kelley’s contention respecting the 
“right to leisure” is a plea for shorter hours: 
of toil for all wage earners as a condition of 
a more consciously human and fruitful life. 
Her discussion of the “right of women to 
the ballot” is founded upon the argument 
that the best interests of society require 
that “human beings of the mother-sex” shall) 
exercise their special functions of child care 
with specific direction and full power in all 
legislation which affects the weaker, the 
younger, and the less fortunate of the race. 
Mrs. Kelley finds in the advanced position 
in education, child labor and charitable and 
reformatory provisions of those states in 
which women have the franchise a clear 
testimony to the social value of the full 
citizenship of women. This treatment of 
the woman suffrage question is one of the 
best evidences in recent literature that the 
belated 18th century individualism of the 
“women’s rights movement” is already pass- 
ing into a new phase; namely, that of the 
recognition of the claim of the community 
and the State upon the unfettered, and leg- 
ally reinforced, social service of all its citi- 
zens, both men and women. This is not the 
least valuable feature of Mrs. Kelley’s book, 
that she thus registers the transformation 
(not yet fully conscious on the part of the 
majority of woman suffragists), of the plea 
for “rights” into the complaint against any 
arbitrary restriction upon social effort 
which makes less effective the labors of 
women in behalf of their permanent clients, 
the children, the aged, the sick and the un- 
fortunate. 

The consideration of the “rights of pur- 
chasers” includes the argument for the Con- 
sumers’ League. The reason for the exist- 
ence of the Consumers’ League is here as 
it has been elsewhere well and truly stated. 
Yet the main argument of the book is an as- 
sertion of the better and more effective way 
of reaching through legislation, and by the 
official enforcement of higher standards, a 
“common rule” of life and industry which 
shall make a healthful, intelligent and hap- 
py life not a class privilege but a human 
right. All that is demanded as the “rights 
of consumers” rests, as Mrs. Kelley herself, 
says, upon “the previous assertion of the 
claim of the weakest and most defenceless 
persons in the community” to protection, 
education and true development of life. 
The appendices at the end of the book in- 
crease its value to the student, and the 
volume is one more call, and a most thought- 
ful and thought-compelling one, to the intel- 
ligence and conscience of the United States 
to translate its profession of democracy im 
terms of spiritual quality. 


THE SPIRIT OF DEMOCRACY 


Reviewed by Isabel C. Barrows 


New York 


“It is my purpose in this book,” ! says Mr. 
Dole, “to show what real democratic govern- 
ment is. People have studied the outside 
of the body of democracy; they have hardly 
begun to know what makes its life, or upon 
what its good health depends.” 

It is a lofty ideal which is set before the 
world in these pages, an ideal which the au- 
thor is not giving for the first time. Indeed 
the volume is made up of chapters published 
first in the Springfield Republican, but Mr. 
Dole has long stood for the ideals which he 
here presents in another form. His Citizen 
and Neighbor, his Coming People, and other 
writings are full of the same sturdy com- 
mon sense, gentle spirit and noble idealism 
that mark The Spirit of Democracy. But 
the best of it is that he presents no impos- 
sible Utopia. He shows that the whole 
world is groaning and travailing in pain, but 
with the great hope of attaining a possible 
ideal; that even now, in places, there is 
more light than darkness, though he is not 
so purblind as to believe that full dawn has 
yet come anywhere. Still he is always brave- 
ly optimistic and is eager to show how the 
splendid experiment of democracy may be 
worked out. He makes no attempt to show 
a facile path, an easy panacea for the ills 
that need to be cured. Yet he believes so 
thoroughly in the possibilities of humanity 
that he sees the future bright with hope. 

The thirty-two chapters into which this 
book is divided take up in turn the various 
problems which face a democracy. The dif- 
ference between the ancient democracy and 
the modern is traced. “Who ever heard of 
an ancient democracy planning for the wel- 
fare, the prosperity, and the happiness of 
its subjects?” he asks. “Early democracy 
arose out of no abstract doctrine of the 
rights of men. * * * How can the pre- 
cedents of ancient democracy have much, if 
any, value in solving the problems of an in- 
dustrial age? A militant age offered no 
suitable conditions for any kind of govern- 
ment that would seem bearable to modern 
men.” New ideas have displaced old ones 
in every other direction; they must have 
their force in creating a new democracy 
founded on better knowledge of nature, of 
humanity, of the universe. The one thing 
that has disintegrated society in the past 
has been injustice. Men must learn the 
sovereignty of justice, the power of good 
will; that no power is so great as that of 
the man who combines intelligence, skill, 
courage and patience under the dominant 
force of good will; that the hope of dem- 
ocracy lies in the union of such men in the 
carrying on of the affairs of the world. The 
democratic gospel is the gospel of unselfish- 
ness, for selfishness narrows life and activ- 


he Spirit of Democracy: By Charles Fletcher 
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ity. “He igs the most complete individual 
who at the same time puts the richness of 
his individuality to the public good. We 
have here a motive of political action upon 
which we have hardly yet begun to draw. 
Show men that what they do is for the good 
of all, and they naturally love to do it. 
Appeal to their social spirit and they will 
answer this appeal.” * * * “What is 
called altruism is simply the man’s sight of 
and identity with, large social interests.” 
“Tne demand has been too much for craft 
and fighting power. The new demand is for 
all-round social and democratic men, not for 
those who seek to get the most and give the 
least.” 

These are the ideals with which the pages 
—one dares not say bristle in such gentle 
connection—let us rather say, with which 
they shine. * * * “To serve, to _ bestow, 
to give, and to leave the world better off,” 
such is the ideal of the man who wants to 
help found the true democracy. 

Mr. Dole then considers where the spirit. 
of democracy must reign to produce the 
best results: In the family, where the dem- 
ocratic form of family life, whose bond is: 
in mutual respect and love, “makes the hap- 
piest, the most successful and the most vital 
type of home that the world has yet seen”; 
in trade, where “true wealth flows from the 
freest possible exchange of goods and ser- 
vices”; in relations with other nations, for 
“the eternal laws of the world are against 
the men or the nations who imagine that 
they can prosper by getting more than they 
give, by enriching themselves while they 
make others poor’; in politics, for “that 
parties should fight each other is far from 
the spirit of democracy; one party supple- 
ments another. Hach party is here to bring 
forward its contribution of a thought or a 
purpose for the common good. * * * The 
idea of democracy is essentially the co-oper- 
ation of various minds acting willingly to- 
gether. 

“The ideal of the democracy is not that a 
few trees shall lift their heads above the 
rest and grow strong, but that by admir- 
able arboriculture the whole forest shall 
flourish. Neither is there any inconsistency 
between this ideal and that of the develop- 
ment of each individual tree. It will be 
found that the best democrat is the noblest 
type of the individual man.” 

After considering the history of ancient 
democracy and the ideals of the new, Mr. 
Dole takes up practical work under our own 
democracy, beginning with suffrage. The 
democratic method, be believes, would not 
exclude women from the polls. 

The treatment of crime in a democracy 
has a chapter to itself, which might be print- 
ed as a leaflet embodying the most recent. 
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ideas on penology. To quote from it all that 
is worthy of reprinting would be to transfer 
it bodily to these pages. Referring only 
to the relation of crime to his chief theme, 
Mr. Dole says, “Punishment is a dangerous 
word in a democracy, implying a subtle as- 
sumption of superiority in those who inflict 
it over those who suffer it. It bars sym- 
pathy; it carries the idea of retaliation. The 
most effective of all natural deterrents 
against crime probably lies in men’s sense 
of shame and social disgrace. * * * The 
worst effect of herding wrong-doers in jails, 
and crowding them down into an outcast 
class by themselves in the dark alleys of 
great towns, is that they are enabled to give 
one another social countenance and to set 
up heroes of villainy. In a truly democratic 
society, where no submerged tenth suffered 
the pressure of alienation from their more 
fortunate neighbors, no evil-doer could think 
himself a hero. * * * Society takes on 
itself a fearful responsibility, if for its own 
protection it locks men from their fellows 
and then returns them worse in every way 
than they were before.” He wisely sees 
that the chief deterrent, after all, is the 
curative treatment of the criminal, and that 
even the death penalty is not so good a pre- 
vention of the worst crimes as a rigorous 
but kindly treatment of the man behind the 
bars, keeping him there only till he has 
learned the lessons set him in industry and 
good behavior and is ready to earn an honest 
living like ordinary men. Mr. Dole has a 
rather original suggestion as to one way of 
avoiding the imprisoning of men: 

“The natural punishment of a cheat is 
not imprisonment, but simply to publish 
him as unworthy of credit. There is no 
need to send the dishonest grocer, or milk- 
man, or liquor dealer to jail. Mark his shop 
or his wagon with the established fact that 
he cheats or adulterates his goods. Keep 
the mark of his dubious character as long 
as he deserves such a character.” 

With reference to the after treatment of 
the criminal he is also entirely in the right 
when he says that in a democracy we do not 
aim at bare justice, but at something infin- 
itely higher, the welfare of all kinds of 
men. ‘We must not only give men whole- 
some work while we confine them; we must 
teach them to do such work as the world is 
ready to pay for; we must also give them 
some reward for their labor, to be paid them 
when they go out from confinement; and 
we must take pains to help them find honest 
occupation and decent friends, so as to make 
valid connection again with the vital forces 
of society. Otherwise we neither save the 
man nor protect society.’ That is prison 
reform in a nutshell. 

“The Problem of Pauperism” includes 
poverty and pensions as well. The national 
system of pensions in his eyes is a tremen- 
dous peril, requiring from the taxation of 
all the people “a sum as large as the Ger- 
man empire lavishes upon its gigantic mili- 
tary establishment.” “While the spirit of 
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democracy urges endless sympathy, it can 
never suffer us to shut our eyes to the facts 
of life and the stern but kindly laws that 
guide the growth of society. On the other 
hand, we may well hope to develop out of 
various interesting experiments, now under 
trial, a real and considerable amelioration 
of the evils of pauperism. * * * Provid- 
ed with a decent home, as the common right 
of the family, few people would any longer 
suffer the conditions which now reduce so 
many to pauperism. The democracy can 
never be content to contemplate a great 
houseless, proletariat class: The democracy 
can never comfortably face the question why, 
in a world fast growing rich, only the few 
should possess all and the many should in- 
herit nothing to keep them from hunger 
and cold.” 

Several chapters are devoted to a critical 
examination, by the standards of a true 
democracy, of various phases of our politi- 
cal institutions and doctrines and of our 
attitude towards various problems. All 
are interesting and inspiring, but it is im- 
possible to do more than refer to a few of 
the suggestions. In the matter of taxation, 
for instance, he puts a strong emphasis on 
the idea that the taxes to meet the expenses 
of a democracy should be paid gladly, as in- 
dicating not a burden from which one would 
like to escape, but a privilege, because it is 
a common burden shared by all the people. 

In the matter of immigration, Mr. Dole is 
conservative while hospitable. He would 
have the steamship companies which press 
emigration bear a heavier share of the load 
at this end of the line and demands from 
them better steerage quarters. Like many 
others who have studied this problem he 
finds that after all the chief difficulty in the 
problem is the congestion of immigrants in 
a few great centers, not the steady stream 
pouring into the country. In the labor 
unions he sees peril from overcentralization, 
and that too great authority is apt to be 
delegated to distant centers of control and 
lodged in the hands of men whose characters 
are unequal to their burden of responsibil- 
ity. Nowhere does Mr. Dole speak with 
greater certainty than about schools in a 
democracy. “In the long run it can never 
be good to divide the children of the dem- 
ocracy into different schools upon the line 
of culture or wealth, or much less, of diver- 
sities of creed. The children of all need to 
be educated together. True culture will 
never rub off by human contact. The chil- 
dren of the virtuous must indeed be poorly 
trained if they lose their good character, or 
their good manners, by mixing with the 
children of humbler moral opportunities. 
The children of the poor have as much to 
teach the children of the rich as to learn 
from them. It is surely a bad symptom in 
a democracy if any considerable number of 
its children must be educated in private 
schools. In the ideal democracy the pub- 
lic schools will generally be the best for 
every one.” 


In Peril of Change 


The chapter on anarchism and socialism 
is characteristic of Mr. Dole’s generous and 
friendly attitude to all classes of men. Mod- 
ern life is already so socialistic that we may 
say “it is only other men’s socialism that 
we fear, as it is the anarchism of men 
whose language we cannot speak that alarms 
us.” The world is large enough for all sorts 
of social experiments. 

The real peril of a democracy “is in the 
want of moral courage, the courage to stand 
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alone, to say one’s honest thought and bear 
up against popular or party pressure for a 
truth, a principle, a common good which the 
many do not see or own. That is the whole- 
some courage which characterizes Mr. Dole 
himself and the reading of his book may 
well kindle it in others. It is specially to 
be commended to young men and women 
who have not yet learned the value, the pos- 
sibilities, and the triumphs of a true dem- 
ocracy. 


“IN PERIL OF CHANGE” 
Reviewed by Edward T. Devine 


Among the members of that new parlia- 
ment which has taken into renewed consid- 
eration the condition of the people of Eng- 
land, there is an essayist, Mr. C. F. G. Mas- 
terman, whose volume In Peril of Change, 
written, as the author testifies, in time of 
tranquillity, may fairly be taken as proof of 
his entire fitness to receive with his col- 
leagues so important a mandate. Among 
the things which are now in England in 
peril of change, as we learn from the clos- 
ing essay, are the land system, the estab- 
lished church and the popular religion. AI- 
though the times give opportunity for a 
statesman who can rightly apprehend the 
situation, and interpret to the nation the 
danger of the collapse of ruins, yet the au- 
thor is inclined to dwell upon the almost 
forlorn heroism of the enterprise. It would 
be an interesting speculation whether the re- 
turn of the labor members and the over- 
whelming victory of the Liberal government 
emphasizes in the critical mind of the lit- 
erary member the hopelessness of the enter- 
prise or the impossibility of standing still. 

The substance of the book had appeared 
in the daily and periodical press, as we learn 
from an acknowledgment printed at the 
end, instead of at the beginning of the vol- 
ume, as is the custom in American books. 
A curious defect of the edition before us is 
that it bears absolutely no date, unless we 
except a quotation from Parliament and the 
People of England, printed on the title page 
and dated 1653. From the subjects dis- 
cussed we infer that the present volume is 
issued some 253 years later. 

The first essay, entitled “After the Reac- 
tion,” traces the change from Henley and 
Kipling, both men of genius, but associated 
with a passing spirit of impatience with re- 
form, a Tory scoffing at the futilities of free- 
dom, to a saner, more dignified, and truer 
spirit embodied in Watson, Yeats, Nevinson, 
Belloc and Chesterton. 

Mr. Masterman writes of the dead: of 
Henley, Shorthouse, Henry Sidgwick, Fred- 
eric Myers; of Spencer and Carlyle: a com- 
parison; of Disraeli and Gladstone: a con- 
trast; and of four others, Temple, Westcott, 
Creighton and Dolling: The Church Mili- 
tant. Again, he brings the roaring modern 
industrial city of Chicago into quaint con- 
trast with the Assisi of St. Francis; beef 
trust and corner in wheat in the twentieth 
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century with the Madonna of Poverty in the 
thirteenth century. 

The chapter entitled “The religion of the 
city,’ is a model for critical, intelligent, 
sympathetic reviewing. The text is the 
seven volumes of Charles Booth, with pass- 
ing references to the Daily News Census of 
church attendance on certain Sundays in 
1902-3. 

The facts stand out clearly in the review. 
From the census it appears that in the 
county area of London one man out of every 
twelve, and one woman out of every ten, at- 
tends some form of divine worship each Sun- 
day morning; and one man in every ten and 
one woman in every seven, attends each Sun- 
day evening; or combining these figures with 
an allowance of 38% double attendance that 
one man out of every six and one woman out 
of every five, attends some place of wor- 
ship at least once every Sunday. Further 
sifting, however, follows, from which ap- 
pears the meagre attendance of the poor (ex- 
cept the Roman Catholic poor), the absence 
of the workingman, and the presence of the 
tradesmen and middle class and of residents 
in the suburbs. 

This chapter is not merely a summary, 
and an interpretation. It is a contribution 
to the understanding of the facts and of 
the philosophy of the subject. With a firm 
hand, and from his own consistent point of 
view, the author discourses of the statistics 
and the essential truths which they reveal. 
The methods of modern charity and its alli- 
ance with religion come in for severe ex- 
posure. The typical Hast End, the happy 
hunting ground of the slummer, is ‘“‘over- 
done with religion and relief.” The phrase 
is quoted presumably from Mr. Booth as is 
also the description of certain mission funds 
as not audited at all or “audited in heaven.” 
On the whole the conventional mission is 
a failure but the appeal of such men as 
Father Dollinger for “a chance” for “my 
people,” strikes the popular imagination and 
wakes a pathetic gratitude. 

There is little to give unity to the essays 
of this volume although the author makes 
good his assertion that in every case he 
has less interest in the manner of saying 
than in the thing said. The book deals 
with the “business of life” in its literary 
reviews no less than in its essays which 
deal directly with those institutions which 
are in peril of change. 


SPARGO’S 


*“SOCIALISM”’ 


Reviewed by Emily Greene Balch 
Wellesley College 


A handy and readable little volume is Mr. 
Spargo’s recent book on socialism.t 

The distinguishing characteristic of the 
book is that it is, as the author himself 
says, “written frankly from the standpoint 
of a convinced socialist.” 

The body of the book, about two-thirds of 
it in fact, is devoted to the doctrines of 
Karl Marx discussed in the spirit of a dis- 
ciple though with some reference to mod- 
ern criticism. Of this the most direct and 
“actual” part is the attempt to defend the 
doctrine of the “class struggle.” “If the 
socialists would repudiate the doctrine that 
socialism is a class movement and make 
their appeal to the intelligence and con- 
science of all, instead of to the interests of 
a class,’ they could probably, Mr. Spargo 
holds, “double their numerical strength at 
once.” Nevertheless, he is opposed to such 
a course, which would be, in his opinion, 
“to emasculate socialism, to dilute it in 
order to win a support of very questionable 
value.” His reasons for this view, which, 
occupy nearly forty pages, are worth con- 
sidering. 

As original documents are often not easy 
for general readers to get hold of, it may 
be noted that the National platform of the 
Socialist Party of America, adopted in 19904, 
is given in the appendix. 

The most interesting part of the book, at 
least to one reader, is the concluding chap- 
ter, which deals with the ideal of the so- 
cialist state. Mr. Spargo is careful to 
make clear that he is here speaking, not in 
the name of a party or school, but for him- 
self only. Nevertheless, he believes that “in 
the main these principles will be accepted 
by the vast majority of my fellow-socialists 
throughout the world.” 

To really imagine an economic organiza- 
tion different from that to which we are 
accustomed seems to be impossible for most 
people. The mere belief that the future 
will be different from the past is in itself a 
folly to many. Whereas if one considers a 
little more deeply, the one obvious fact is 
that change, like death and taxes, is strictly 
inevitable. Society has been continuously 
changing throughout all the history that we 
know or can guess at; it has changed per- 
ceptibly within our own brief personal mem- 
ories. Social changes appear, indeed, to 
be going on at an accelerating rate. 

The creation of a Utopia as a dream of 
a world fashioned after the heart’s desire, 
with no reference to the historical facts 
which actually condition the future or to 
real tendencies, is one thing. Quite a dif- 
ferent thing is the effort, on the one hand, 
to analyze the currents whose resultant is 
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the stream of social progress and to cal- 
culate and project its course, and, on the 
other, to fix goals and beacons for that 
progress which is, in part at least, self-di- 
rected and self-determined. 

The fact that socialism is the chief sys- 
tematic attempt to thus project and shape 
the future course gives it a claim on the 
attention of every thinking person. Mr. 
Spargo’s views, which if not authoritative 
are representative, have the merit of being 
those of a socialist who is an educated man 
commanding a clear and temperate style, 
accustomed to dealing with actual affairs 
and thinking in terms of American life. 

In outlining his conception of the social- 
ist state, Mr. Spargo’s first care is to meet 
the objections of those who, like Spencer, 
fear socialism as a “coming slavery.” “The 
socialist. ideal,’ he says, “may be said to 
be a form of social organization in which 
every individual will enjoy the greatest pos- 
sible amount of freedom for self develop- 
ment and expression; and in which social 
authority will be reduced to the minimum 
necessary for the preservation and insur- 
ance of that rigat to all individuals.” So 
far there is nothing distinctively socialistic. 
The stoutest individualist might say amen. 

The second point is the democratic or- 
ganization of the political machinery with 
universal suffrage, popular initiative and 
referendum, proportional representation 
and the right of constituencies to recall 
those they have elected. 

This is so far an unquestionably prac- 
ticable program. Men differ as to whether 
or not it is desirable but many besides so- 
cialists advocate it. 

Even when we enter the economic field we 
find Mr. Spargo’s general principle so wide 
that one need not be a socialist to accept 
it. “Wherever private enterprise is dan- 
gerous to the social well being or is ineffi- 
cient” the state has the right to replace it, 
to organize and control the production and 
distribution of social wealth in its stead. 

The socialist is distinguished by his con- 
victions as to where, under this rule, the 
state is called upon to act. Five classes of 
such functions Mr. Spargo postulates as a 
minimum of what should be undertaken by 
the State. 

“1. Ownership of all natural resources, 
such as land, mines, forests, oil wells, and 
so on; 

“2. Operation of all the means of trans- 
portation and communication other than 
those of purely personal service; 

“3. Operation of all industrial production 
involving large capital and associated labor, 
except where carried on by voluntary dem- 
ocratic co-operation’; 
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“4. Organization of all labor essential to 
the public service, such as the building of 
schools, hospitals, docks, roads, bridges, 
sewers and the like; the construction of 
all the machinery and plant requisite to 
the social production and distribution, and 
of things necessary for the maintenance of 
those engaged in such public services as 
the national defense and all who are wards 
of the state; 

“5. A monopoly of the monetary and 
credit functions, including coinage, bank- 
ing, mortgaging, and the extension of 
credit to private enterprise.” 

With these wider economic functions, the 
state would be able to guarantee employ- 
ment and “to see that the physical and 
mental benefits derived from its wealth, its 
natural resources, its collective experience, 
genius and labor were universalized as be- 
fits a democracy.” As a large employer it 
would be able to set a standard of earn- 
ings and leisure “which private industry 
would be compelled by competitive force to 
observe’; as a great producer it would be 
able to regulate and equalize production and 
so avert crises; through its credit function 
it could prevent exploitation by the money 
power; it could also carry on insurance on 
an extended scale. 

With government occupying this strategic 
position private industry would still have a 
wide, if subordinate, field in which it was 
permitted. The results of the competition 
between private and public undertakings, 
their relative showing in efficiency and econ- 
omy, would determine whether socialized 
production should be extended beyond the 
minimum. Co-operative enterprises would 
be welcomed and encouraged. 

As regards the management of State bus- 
iness Mr. Spargo conceives of it not as a 
simple bureaucratic administration regu- 
lated from above, like the present post office, 
but as something much more complex, in 
which the organized working force which 
now appears as militant trade unionism 
would have an integral part to play though 
not entire control. 

In the interest of the general welfare all 
citizens available for work should be re- 
quired to work, while overwork and espe- 
cially the work of children could be put an 
end to. 

The employment of all productive forces, 
together with the saving of the energy 
wasted in competition and in useless self- 
neutralizing functions, like advertising, 
would make shorter average hours compat- 
ible with higher average comfort. 

The choice of occupation should be free, 
and the supply of labor for different kinds 
of work could be regulated without any 
compulsion by offering different scales of 
payment, and different hours, in employ- 
ments of different degrees of attractiveness. 
At the same time many disagreeable tasks 
could be eliminated when once an urgent 
motive for bringing inventiveness to bear on 
the problem were present. 
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All this means of course that there would 
be differences in people’s means but the 
differences would be vastly less than now, 
since earnings would be the main source of 
income and the great mass of the nation’s 
yearly dividend would go directly into so- 
cial channels and be distributed, not as 
rent, profit or interest, but as wage or sal- 
ary; especially if, as Mr. Spargo proposes, 
inheritance were not allowed. 

Apart from the relative size of incomes 
the measure of substantial equality would 
be increased by making education free in 
universities as in kindergartens, and by 
making justice and the incidental legal 
services also free public functions. 

Mr. Spargo’s argument is not original nor 
deep nor eloquently expressed. One conse- 
quence is that the reader is free from the 
disturbing sense that his judgment is 
swayed by the magic of a great art or the 
compulsion of a powerful personality. 

Not only is one left quite free to judge, 
one must fill out the bare outline with one’s 
own thought to dimly realize what it im- 
plies—for one thing, what nightmares 
would in such a state be lifted from the 
spirit of all from whose eyes the scales of 
complacency have once fallen. 

To a considerable extent it means merely 
a@ more systematic carrying out of the 
things that philanthropy has long been 
working for and accomplishing piece 
meal, such as protection of childhood, 
protection of public health, the opening up 
of opportunity. It means further the real- 
ization of much that charity workers are 
only beginning to consider seriously, such as 
a standardized wage—the only method that 
seems to promise anything like a real pre- 
vention of the “sweating” of labor—guar- 
anteed employment end universal insur- 
ance against the chief casualties of life, in- 
cluding old age. 

After all it is a question of more or less. 
A society with no element of social enter- 
prise and communal ownership is almost 
unthinkable. On the other hand a society 
without any competition, individual owner- 
ship and private enterprise, without per- 
sonal freedom from social supervision in 
certain parts of life at least, is equally im- 
possible to contemplate. 

The American cries “socialism” at Ger- 
many’s state railroads and compulsory in- 
surance and dislikes to be registered by 
the police every time he moves; the Ger- 
man-American while he is so shocked that 
the police can give him no clue to the 
whereabouts of a migratory relative sees 
state tyranny in the American’s ideal of 
state regulation of the liquor traffic. The 
Frenchman in England is scandalized alike 
at the anarchy of private pawnshops in- 
stead of his reasonable and useful Monts de 
Piété, and at the communism of the Poor 
Law. The Englishman in the United States 
may be aghast at the injustice of taxing 
those who do not care to use them to sup- 
ply other people with books and at the 
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folly of leaving the telegraph system—the 
nerves of the modern state—in irresponsible 
private hands. 

If a sturdy Manchester man of a century 
ago could visit us would he not think he 
had stepped into socialism incarnate, when 
he not only saw for the first time public 
paving, lighting and police, but studied the 
communisms of our water supply, schools, 
parks, playgrounds, baths, libraries, of our 
municipal lecture and concert halls, of our 
hospitals, asylums and colonies for the de- 
fective, of our fire system and lighthouses, 
our agricultural experiment stations, state 
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universities, forest reserves and irrigation 
schemes, the weather bureau and the Pana- 
ma canal? Would he be happier or less 
happy when he stepped across into the field 
of private enterprise and saw our magnifi- 
cent railway systems with their sad shadow 
of excessive and unnecessary fatalities, our 
show packing houses with their vwark cor- 
ners, our jerry-built houses and our sweat 
shops? 

Is it not all a matter for experiment, com- 
parison, tentative advance—above all for 
tolerance, for minds open and unclouded by 
passion or partisanship? 


“MAN THE SOCIAL CREATOR” 


Reviewed by Florence Kelley 


Gen’ Secretary National Consumers’ League 


Any book edited by Miss Jane Addams of 
Hull-House would command the careful at- 
tention of students of the social problem in 
America. An author of originality and dis- 
tinction, and one of the creative educators 
of our generation, Miss Addams’ chief serv- 
ice to her time is as an interpreter of De- 
mocracy. This service she performs in a 
new and different way as one of the editors, 
with Miss Anne Withington, of Henry De- 
marest Lloyd’s latest volume issued more 
than two years after the lamented death of 
the author. 

As friend, neighbor and spokesman of the 
shifting populations of Chicago’s most 
crowded and poverty-stricken district, Miss 
Addams, if anyone, should fathom the 
depths of the dangers which threaten the 
Republic, and should speak the word of 
warning. 

The truth is the opposite of the seeming 
probability. The new volume is a trumpet 
call of courage, hope and cheer. It is the 
interpretation of the new century, bid- 
ding to new achievement in fairer fields 
and on loftier heights than mankind has 
yet known. 

The stimulus which this book offers is of 
the highest value, for it interprets in terms 
of faith and of immediate action, the life 
of our own day. The acceptance of its 
teaching would make any year an epoch 
for an individual or a people. It illumines 
with radiant hopes the broad fields of phil- 
anthropy now in many respects so dreary 
and discouraging. 

While the editors expressly state in their 
introductory note that they have confined 
themselves to arrangement and_ selection, 
the result shows a profound sympathy with 
the author’s philosophy and point of view. 
Without these the difficult task could not 
have been performed. For this work is 
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compiled from Mr. Lloyd’s notebooks cov- 
ering several years, without chapter heads 
or other guides to the editors. The pain- 
ful labor of compiling a posthumous vol- 
ume has been performed with tact and skill, 
and the book is a precious contribution to 
the thought of the new century. 

Henry Demarest Lloyd, student, lawyer, 
editor, and later man of leisure and travel, 
sensitive to the social life of his time in 
all parts of the earth, knew the work of his 
generation as few men knew it and as none 
has attempted to interpret it. He saw its 
noble and hopeful aspects and, because he 
was its most penetrating critic, his clearer 
vision discerned the coming good even in 
days of national disgrace and dishonesty. 

Henry Demarest Lloyd was a man of the 
type in which our country is so sadly poor— 
a man of high ability who deliberately 
turned away from the accumulation of 
wealth to the study and elucidation of so- 
cial and industrial problems, treating these 
with a scholar’s mind yet with a journalist’s 
trained perception of what our fellow 
countrymen can be induced to read. To 
give popular form to material gathered and 
sifted with the scholar’s conscience was the 
task he set himself. To make known to 
workingmen, professional men, teachers, and 
all public-spirited men and women of to-day 
successful experiments in administration of 
industry and government, was the aim of 
his mature life. And his success is seen in 
the wave of interest in these themes which, 
during the past fifteen years, has mounted 
steadily. 

The son of a minister of the Dutch Re- 
formed church, born, like his ancestors for 
near:y two centuries, in New York city, the 
author helped himself and a younger 
brother through Columbia College and after- 
ward studied law at Columbia, becoming a 
member of the bar of New York. While 
still a boy he earned money for his educa- 
tion by working in vacation, on Saturdays, 
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and during his free evenings in the Astor 
library. Later, he was for several years 
financial editor of the Chicago Tribune in 
its heyday of ability and influence under the 
ownership and editing of Joseph Medill. 

The editors have placed upon the title 
page a sentence which epitomises the ex- 
perience of Mr. Lloyd’s whole life. “It is 
pleasant to see before others what is com- 
ing, but it is hard to wait until enough of 
the others see it to make the coming pos- 
sible.” He constantly saw the future in the 
life of to-day. 

To an audience at Cooper Union to whom 
he had most persuasively described the ben- 
efits which, during a recent journey, he had 
seen working people in England deriving 
from co-operative manufacturing, he said, 
“Tt is not visions that we need in order to 
behold the good the future holds for us. It 
is vision, sight, insight, the power to rec- 
ognize the germ that is growing under our 
eyes.” He was never content to wait for 
the others to see the present good, the com- 
ing improvement; no man ever labored 
more incessantly to clear the vision of his 
contemporaries, to hasten the coming day. 

In his little volume entitled A Strike of 
Millionaires against Miners, he anticipated 
by full ten years the crisis in which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt established his beneficent 
though extra-legal arbitration commission 
during the coal strike of 1902. In that 
work Mr. Lloyd first set systematically 
about making known to the man in the 
street the sinister facts, as these lay 
hidden in court records where no man then 
heeded them. 

In the same way his Wealth Against Com- 
monwealth preceded by ten years Miss Tar- 
bell’s researches, and prepared the reading 
public to welcome her later chapters, as 
the history of monopoly continued to chron- 
icle itself in the court records of many 
states. 

So now, in Man the Social Creator, the 
author sounds the note of the coming epoch. 
Years hence, the hand organs of the weekly 
magazines will doubtless grind out discus- 
sions of proposed transition steps to the 
new industrial and social order with the 
same pleased sense of discovery which they 
now disclose, as they chronicle the devel- 
opment of disease in the industrial disor- 
der under which we suffer. Their themes 
they will have found, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, in this volume, just as they are 
now exploiting the results of Mr. Lloyd’s 
initiative in the years following 1888. Af- 
ter that crisis in the history of Illinois, the 
state in which until his death, he kept his 
citizenship, Mr. Lloyd devoted several 
years to stating the case for the people 
against the monopolists, revealing the true 
anarchists of the deed in the Strike of Mil- 
lionaires against Miners, and in Wealth 
against Commonwealth. But never did he 
lose sight of the fact that, in our democ- 
racy, whatever is done can, in the long 


run, be achieved only with the consent 
(tacit or active) of the people. 

It was during these years that he pub- 
lished the New Oonscience, the germ chap- 
ter, from which developed the material now 
made public under the title, Man, the So- 
cial Creator. 

Later, knowing that demoralization alone 
can come to a nation as to an individual, 
from seeing evils while doing nothing to 
remove them, and fearing reaction in the 
public mind from dwelling upon negative 
criticism without constructive guidance, the 
author gave the rest of his life to seeing 
and publishing the results of attempts, 
wherever made, by the people to serve the 
collective interest, to substitute co-opera- 
tion for competition, public service for 
private profit. Thus followed in rapid suc- 
cession the volumes on Labor (Co-partner- 
ship, A Country Without Strikes, and New- 
est Hngland. 

This “quest for the accomplished good” 
confirmed his native optimism, and he ex- 
hibited the delightful spectacle of a man 
whose every passing year, after the fiftieth 
birthday, was cheered by constantly bright- 
ening hopes. Akin to this deepening, 
ripening hopefulness was his reverence for 
the mind of youth, his incessant turning to 
the generation who will be the Republic 
when we, of to-day, are dead. 

A generation hence, new forms of shar- 
ing among the workers in America the 
fruits of labor and of scientific discovery 
will have become commonplaces of Ameri- 
can life as they are now the every day ex- 
periences of nations more socially progres- 
sive. Co-operation, postal savings banks, co- 
operative banks of farmers, industrial ar- 
bitration, workingmen’s insurance, when 
they come, an unheeding nation will owe, in 
large measure to the thoughts planted with 
reverent patience, by the author of Man, 
the Social Creator, in the minds of eager 
boys and girls. 

The chapter heads selected by the editors 
from among the notes are, “the discovery of 
social love; social progress always relig- 
ious; mere contact making for spiritual 
union; the new conscience in industry; the 
new conscience transforming politics, kill- 
ing party spirit; the new conscience mani- 
festing itself in educational aims and 
methods; a new political economy, predict- 
ing a new wealth; the church of the deed; 
the religion of labor.” 

The keynote of the book recurs in the 
closing passages: “The religious adventure 
of one era becomes the habitual virtue of 
another. The sore consciousness of our 
world of to-day, of its evils of greed and 
selfishness, is the sure sign that we are 
travailing into a new conscience, and 
through it into a new and finally uncon- 
scious happiness of brotherliness in labor. 

“No man can be truly religious who be- 
lieves in the God of yesterday or rests in 
the God of to-day. There is no salvation 
save in the God of to-morrow.” 
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SIX BOOHS ON LABOR PROBLEMS 


Reviewed by W. B. Guthrie 
College of the City of New York 


Wright: The historical outlook on the 
phe esc labor conflict, given by Car- 
abor. 


roll D. Wright in his Battles 
of Labor, is of importance. It tends to cor- 
rect a notion altogether too prevalent to-day, 
viz., that the battles of labor and the organi- 
zation of labor with its many problems are 
features unique to the modern machine age. 
Historians have been too free in disregard- 
ing the story of the laborer’s struggle. For 
centuries he was scarcely credited with a 
soul. The author points out one difference 
between the modern and the earlier strug- 
gle: in ancient times the question of indi- 
vidual liberty and political equality and 
fairness formed a part of labor’s program; 
in recent times the economic and industrial 
aspects of the social problem take the field. 
As labor was less regarded in earlier times, 
so greater cruelty was shown in the suppres- 
sion of labor revolts. Labor movements 
were also viewed as dangers to the govern- 
ment, and were dealt with at once by the 
public power. Striking examples of these 
facts are given from Roman history, as the 
overthrow of Spartacus in 74 B. C., when 
sixty thousand workmen were slain. Chap- 
ter II reviews those half-political, half- 
industrial uprisings in medixzval Europe, 
such as Tyler’s Rebellion and the Revolt of 
Minster. The author points out that, 
though these conflicts were often very close- 
ly associated with religious and political 
movements, there was still a large indus- 
trial problem at bottom of them. 


pe peels of Labor, by Carroll D. Wright; 


The Labor Movement in Australasia, by Victor S. 
Clark; 819 pp. 

Out of Work, a Study of Hmployment Agencies ; 
their treatment of the Unemployed by their 
Influence upon Homes and Business. Frances A. 
Kellor ; 292 pp. a 
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A Practical Programme for Workingmen; 
pp. 

The Coal Mine Workers, a Study in Labor Or- 
ganization, by Frank Julian Warne, Ph.D.; 
232 pp. 

Trade Unionism and Labor Problems; edited with 
an Introduction by John R. Commons; 1 Vol., 


628. pp. 
For prices, see facing, 
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page 449. 


Strikes occurred in New York as early as 
1741, and “scab” labor was discussed 
as early as 1809. An interesting review is 
given of the attitude taken by the courts 
and lawmakers toward labor’s activities. 
Among the great modern battles, the Pitts- 
burg strike is treated—a movement that 
helped much to unite the sympathies of 
labor in this country. The period of 785-87 
receives considerable attention, as these 
struggles did much to create the Knights of 
Labor and also to strengthen the American 
Federation of Labor. The great battles at 
Homestead, Pullman and more recently in 
the Anthracite coal regions are reviewed. 
The closing chapter gives a survey of the 
treatment of labor in modern times. 

age i In treating the labor move- 

ee! ment in Australia and New 
in eovementa. Zealand, Dr. Clark begins 
with the geography, climate and general en- 
vironment of a new land; next traces the 
people who went there, their origin, nature 
antecedents and qualities; then advances to 
the discussion of the institutions which re- 
sulted from their contact. This scheme 
seems about ideal. In treating the history 
of the political labor party of Australasia, 
he has handled a subject in which much par- 
tizan feeling has entered, at least in this 
country, very nearly ‘‘from the standpoint 
of the agnostic in social creeds.” The extent 
to which a writer is able to treat such a sub- 
ject objectively is a test at once of his abil- 
ity and of the value of his work. Emphasis 
is rightly laid on the narrower field covered 
by trades-union agitation in America; the 
problem here is chiefly industrial; there so- 
cial, educational and political questions enter 
to complicate matters. Chap. III. deals with 
the more general relationships of the differ- 
ent trades and the epochs of trade union 
history. The influence of Henry George and 
of such legal decisions as that in the Taft- 
Vale case, adopted at once in Australia, is 
pointed out. A statement of the substitution 
01 political methods for the earlier trade 
union propaganda leads to a discussion of 
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the political labor movement, the main con- 
sideration of the book. It was out of the 
failure of trade union tactics and the bad 
economic conditions of 1893 that the move- 
ment arose to carry the labor question into 
politics. The effect was, that labor achieved 
political rather than social victories. The 
methods of party action, financing, and the 
character of the labor party platforms grow- 
ing as they did out of their earlier pro- 
grams; these with kindred problems are ably 
discussed. The important part the labor 
unions played in the work of organizing the 
federal state is interestingly told. The atti- 
tude of the labor leaders toward reform is 
most progressive, and there is no finality in 
their program. The seven planks of the fed- 
eral “fighting platform” are—maintenance of 
a white Australia; compulsory arbitration; 
old age pensions; nationalization of monopo- 
lies; citizen defence force and Australian- 
owned navy; restriction of public borrow- 
ing; and navigation laws.” The chapter on 
“a white Australia” has some important 
statements touching socialism. 
tude of the labor party toward cclored races 
marks the limit self-interest imposes on the 
altruistic side of socialism,” and ‘“‘the pass- 
ive hosts of the Orient are natural enemies 
of socialism.” The chapters on minimum 
wage boards, industrial arbitration acts, and 
compulsory arbitration, furnish abundant 
food for reflection. Dr. Clark has given stu- 
dents of this problem a most admirable 
statement of the situation in Australasia,— 
free from bias, well arranged and compre- 
hensive enough to include the _ essential 
facts. 


Perhaps nowhere is the dis- 
lope apr gn mal story of the methods 

whereby “white slavery” is 
‘kept up better told than in the portrayal by 
Miss Kellor in Out of Work. Here isa picture 
of the industrial experience of the body of the 
unemployed and of classes of working peo- 
ple too often neglected in consideration of la- 
bor conditions. As an exposure of the means 
whereby traffic in girls is carried on for im- 
moral purposes, there are chapters which 
rank with Bebel’s Die Frau, which exposed 
similar conditions in Germany and caused 
so much discussion that attempts at reform 
followed. While they are not the only of- 
fenders, the employment bureaus are by 
far the most vicious and effective agencies of 
this nefarious traffic. 

The work is divided into two parts, one 
treating agencies where women are chiefly 
employed, the other, those bureaus which 
bring idle men and work together. Of these 
the former draws the darker picture. Miss 
Kellor’s investigations, which led to the pass- 
‘age of legislation in New York state and the 
ereation of a special municipal bureau, re- 
vealed that many employment bureaus car- 
ried on a traffic in girls and preyed upon 
homeless girls, foreigners and innocent peo- 
ple from the country, by offers of lucrative 
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positions too often to be basely deceived. 
Here was a criminal perversion of a very 
commendable and useful institution—the bu- 
reau which helps to bring the laborer and 
the employer together. 


prreruce A Practical Programme for 

rogramme , ” 

fan Working Workingmen that was work- 
Men.” able would certainly be a con- 


Summation devoutly to be wished. In 
the preface of the book here referred to, it is 
stated that it was written before the great 
movements in England, Russia and the Unit- 
ed States had set in toward political action 
and municipal control. It is likely more at- 
tention would have been given this side of 
the labor movement had this not been the 
case. The writer’s confidence in political 
and conscious control in social life is set 
forth in the statement, “The environment 
moulded the animal before man; since the 
advent of man, man moulds the environ- 
ment.” It is in the field of politics, there- 
fore, that the laboring man should enter, and 
here lies his strength rather than in the 
realm of economics. His efforts there should 
be directed toward such a control of the 
forces of competition as to lessen the margin 
between cost and price, which thus keep 
down wages. The tone of the book is highly 
optimistic; the style is epigramatic. It 
abounds in such expressions as, “by his con- 
trol over this environment, man can accom- 
plish the promise of Scripture: “Ye are 
gods,” “True philanthropy is not charity, but 
justice,” “It is impossible to reconcile Chris- 
tianity and the competitive system.” 

The body of the book is made up of three 
parts,—“book of exhortation, book of facts, 
and book of Wisdom, Faith, Karitas.” The 
opening chapters remind one of the style 
of treatment so prevalent in France in the 
18th century, used by such semi-mystics, 
semi-materialists, as Volney, D’Holboch or 
Helvetius. The chapter on environment ap- 
pears as an interesting quasi-scientific treat- 
ment of the doctrine of evolution. Two kinds 
of environment are recognized: that of na- 
ture and that of man’s own creation, mean- 
ing social environment. From the former, by 
means of the latter, man is constantly free- 
ing himself. By proper methods, man will 
gradually become able to avoid the hard- 
ships of the processes of nature and give di- 
rection to natural selection. Much of the 
suffering and sacrifice, therefore, attending 
the lower stages of evolution can thus be 
averted; a fact readily admitted by all who 
have any confidence in the remedial agen- 
cies of modern society. In the process of 
evolution, two general lines are distinguish- 
able: the individualistic and the communis- 
tic. The survival of the fittest will lie in a 
mean area between these opposing princi- 
ples. The author’s treatment of what he 
calls human environment reminds one of the 
theories of Robert Owen, whose great mis- 
sion it was to awaken a consciousness of the 
helpless condition of the individual in his 
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environment and the need of social coopera- 
tion, whereby the environment may be im- 
proved; an idea carried out to-day for ex- 
ample through the tenement house move- 
ment. Much as Buckle has done, the au- 
thor intimates that progress goes on under 
the operation of two forces which he calls 
intelligence and self-restraint. Intelligence 
is helpless where self-restraint does not ex- 
ist to put in force what seems to be best. 
That spirit of altruism which suggests and 
leads to self-restraint and finally to coopera- 
tion has come down from Christianity. 

The chapter dealing more directly with 
the program has chiefly to do with the mer- 
its of trades unions and socialism, and has 
some keen observations and suggestive criti- 
cism. Many of the questions raised, though 
not always clearly answered, are very 
thoughtful and timely and the book closes 
very much stronger than it opens. Through- 
out runs the idea so much in evidence to- 
day—that the conflict is soon to shift from 
the old traditional questions of free trade 
and the like and center in problems arising 
between mass and class, cooperation and 


competition. 
Warne: AS was pointed out in the 
epee coet book just reviewed, the first 
Workers.” step in successful politics is 


organization, and the second step and the 
third step are organization; so it might be 
affirmed concerning successful labor agita- 
tion. It is this aspect of the labor question 
that Dr. Warne ably treats in The Coal 
Mine Workers. When one considers that 
there are over 595,000 mine workers in this 
country and 300,000 of these are in the 
union; while 75% of the total number em- 
ployed are ruled by their scale of wages, the 
writer seems entirely justified in making an 
intensive study of this type of labor organ- 
ization. Not only this; but when, as is 
pointed out, the unions are very much alike 
as to fundamentals, this study is valuable 
as a commentary on the forms of labor 
union in general. Under eleven articles 
clearly stated may be found the purposes 
and program of the union. 

Following the plan adopted by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor in 1882, the coal 
miners have a very democratic form of or- 
ganization, each member having a vote and 
the whole body being the final tribunal. To 
facilitate business, however, the national 
convention, meeting annually, has very large 
powers, and it outlines the plans for the 
union in a most absolute manner. Owing 
to the exigencies of strikes very much 
power is lodged in the hands of the presi- 
dent. It is in course of this tendency to 
centralize that the office has come to mean 
so much in the hands of John Mitchell. The 
very general nature of the organization is 
seen in the fact that neither race, color, nor 
nationality bars from membership. Organiz- 
ers are working among all these people to 
gain members. The importance of the local 
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union in organizing a strike and carrying 
it through is emphasized, showing again the 
influence of these autonomous groups. In- 
teresting material is found dealing with the 
financing of the unions, which is, of course, 
one of the problems: less important here 
than in England, where, as a result of the 
Taff-Vale decision, the unions are financially 
responsible and liable for damage suits. 
Chapter II deals with the important matter 
of interstate joint conferences, and Chapter 
III treats the historical aspects of the inter- 
state relationships. Chapter III treats of 
the state agreement or contract, the result 
of the conferences between operators and 
mine employes of a state or district. This 
fixes a set of prices at a basing point and 
aids very much in determining rates in 
that district. Chapter IV deals with the 
Anthracite Board of Conciliation, and is 
interesting in view of the very important 
work done by the “Strike Commission,” ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt. Chapter V 
discusses the strike “as a piece of industrial 
machinery.” The evils of the strike are 
pointed out, as is the difficulty unions have 
in preventing their violent aspects. The 
necessity of close organization is emphasized 
in order to have successful strikes. 

The book, in brief, deals in a definite 
manner with a set of concrete facts con- 
cerning the function and organization of 
the most important labor organization in 
the world. 

In close relationship to the 
[ite ta foregoing is the work edited, 

with an _ introduction, by 
rt a ae with an introduction, by John 
Trade Unionism and Labor 
Problems was planned specially for but 
has very much interest for the gen- 
eral public. It is an example of the 
“case study’ method in the field of social 
science. The chapters, to the number of 
twenty-eight, dealing with a great variety 
of matters, treat actual conditions and fur- 
nish a very valuable body of fact from 
which students can make their deductions. 
Subjects like trade agreements, the Negro 
artizan, the printers’ health and workmen’s 
insurance in Germany, give an idea of the 
scope of the work. The purpose of trade 
unions is defined as being the trade agree- 
ment. It is pointed out that the unions look 
toward peace in having agreements which 
will avoid disputes, and arbitration is thus 
made far less important. Unions aim at 
avoiding disputes; arbitration serves to set- 
tle disputes. The view seems to prevail 
that more perfect organization on both sides, 
laborers and employers, means more trade 
agreements, thus avoiding disputes or arbi- 
tration when such arise. In the trade 
agreement two large questions figure: 
The wage question and the method of man- 
aging employes. 


R. Commons. 


grasp of the business and structural side of 
unionism. 


Features in the manage- | 
ment of unions are taken up and afford a | 


Interesting also are those chap- | 
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ters dealing with the Negro artizan, wom- 
en’s wages in manual work, and the benefit 
system of the cigarmakers’ union. The lat- 
ter is called, “with respect to the variety and 
the value of its benefits, the model beneficiary 
organization of the United States.” These 
benefits came soon to include not merely 
traveling, sick and death benefits, but an 
out-of-employment benefit, which was a new 
departure for benefit funds. 
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So varied are the problems treated in this 
volume and so numerous are the facts and ° 
details presented, that little justice can be 
done it in a review. One thing the general 
reader will miss in the book is any general 
summary or any estimate of the effect of all 
these social tendencies upon the social and 
economic life. This is the supposed task of 
the students who use this cyclopedia of so- 
cial facts. 


“A LIVING WAGE” 


Reviewed by Rev. Wm. J. White 
BrooKlyn 


The significance of Father Ryan’s timely 
book* lies in his attempt to express as pre- 
cisely as may be what Christianity has to 
Say about wages. Professor Ely of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, who writes the intro- 
duction, “welcomes the attempt to get be- 
yond vague and glittering generalities to pre- 
cise doctrine and to pass from appeals to sen- 
timent to reasoned arguments.” 

The great majority of fair-minded persons 
believe that labor does not get its full share 
of the wealth that it helps to create, but 
they are not agreed as to the precise mean- 
ing of that ideal share. All unprejudiced 
men hold that wages should be sufficiently 
high to enable the laborer to live in a man- 
ner consistent with the dignity of a human 
being. The end of the present volume is to 
defend this general conviction by economical 
and ethical arguments as well as by the 
authority of theologians of the Roman Cath- 
olic church. 

Father Ryan’s arguments may be sum- 
marized as follows: Men have by nature a 
strict right not merely to a bare subsistence 
but to a decent livelihood. This right is de- 
rived not from any mere social benefit to 
accrue from maintaining the workers in the 
condition of the highest industrial efficiency, 
nor from the principle of giving a man suffi- 
cient to repair the energy that he expends 
in his labor, nor from the common estimate 
of what constitutes a just price for work, 
but from the personal dignity of the laborer. 

In the present industrial organization this 
indefinite right takes the definite form of a 
living wage, for the reason that there is no 
other way in which the right can be exer- 
cised. This living wage should be sufficient 
to support a family, for “celibacy for the 
average man is not normal and should not 
be taken as a measure of reasonable and nat- 
ural rights.” 

Father Ryan then determines what a living 
wage means in concrete figures. It should 
conform in a reasonable degree to the con- 
ventional standard of life that prevails in 
any community or group. The dwelling 
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occupied by the laborer and his family 
ought to consist of at least five rooms and 
in general conform to the requirements of 
reasonable comfort. This includes moder- 
ate food, clothing and shelter; festival days 
and some recreation; proper education for 
the laborer’s children; and suitable provi- 
sion against accidents, disease and old age. 
Stated in terms of money this wage would 
be, he thinks, about six hundred dollars a 
year in any of the cities of the United 
States, although the author admits that this 
amount would not suffice in some of the 
largest cities of the West, North and Hast. 
Miss Goodyear of the Charity Organization 
Society, in her excellent paper read at the 
recent Rochester conference, has shown that 
a living wage in New York city means at 
least one thousand dollars a year, with 
which conclusion Frank Tucker and Dr. Lee 
Frankel agreed. 

In his attempts to fix the obligation cor- 
responding to this right, the reverend au- 
thor cannot be accused of sheltering himself 
behind generalities. After showing that the 
obligation to pay a living wage falls upon 
the industrial community in which the la- 
borer lives and specifically upon the em- 
ployer of the laborer, Father Ryan con- 
cludes that the employer is morally bound 
to pay all employes a living wage before 
he pays himself interest on his invested cap- 
ital, and in the case of corporations the 
stockholders are morally bound to pay all 
their employes a living wage before they 
pay themselves dividends. The consumer, 
since he profits by the productivity of the 
laborer, is morally answerable for insuffi- 
cient wages in proportion to his power to 
make reasonable efforts towards bettering 
them. He is bound to pay a fair price for 
the goods he buys, and a fair price necessar- 
ily means one that will enable the producers 
to be decently remunerated. In the simpler 
economic relations of the middle ages when 
the consumer usually dealt directly with the 
maker of the goods he bought, the obliga- 
tion to pay a price that would cover fair 
wages was early perceived and acknowl- 
edged, but the complicated mechanism of 
modern industry obscures this obligation 
and divides responsibility. Still the con- 
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sumer can do something in his individual 
capacity towards putting an end to the evil 
of underpaid labor, and industrial employ- 
ment. The labor union label or the Con- 
sumers’ League label are affixed to goods 
that are produced in accordance with their 
standard of remuneration, hours and work- 
shop conditions. Purchasers who call for 


these goods contribute very materially to- 

wards the encouragement of fair employers 

and the discouragement of the unfair. 
Father Ryan defends his conclusion with 
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quotations from the works of Roman Cath- 
olic theologians, notably from the encyclical 
letter of Pope Leo XIII on the condition of 
the working classes, but he shows himself 
widely read also in secular works on many 
aspects of the economic question. 

The book is especially interesting as the 
first attempt in the English language “to 
show exactly what the received doctrines of 
the church signify in the mind of a repre- 
sentative Catholic when they are applied to 
the economic life.” 
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TEXTS IN SOCIOLOGY 


Reviewed by R. C. Chapin 
Beloit College 


With the passing of the old Fifth Reader 
in the grammar grades has come the day of 
the reading-book in the higher education 
and for the public. The new reader, some- 
times dignified with the name of ‘“source- 
book”, consists of selections of varying 
length, chosen for the purpose of supple- 
menting the more systematic presentations 
of the subject in hand. The two books? 
before us are designed to serve aS reading- 
books in sociology. 

Although at first sight the two might be 
supposed to cover the same ground, they are 
really distinct in scope, and, in hardly a 
single instance are the selections duplicated. 
This is because of the radical difference in 
the ends and methods of the compilers. Pro- 
fessor Carver has centered his attention on 
the idea of social progress, and brought to- 
gether passages from the writings, whether 
of philosophers, jurists, or men of science, 
which have contributed most to the develop- 
ment of a theory of social evolution. Some 
thirty-five selections, from twenty-eight au- 
thors, are grouped under the headings: Na- 
ture of Sociology, Direction of Social Pro- 
gress, Factors of Social Progress. The last 
title includes three-fourths of the book, and 
is subdivided into Physical, Psychic, Social 
and Economic, and Political and Legal Fac- 


and Historical So- 
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ciology: Edited by Franklin H. 
LL. D., Pp. xxiv.; 553. 

Sociology and Soctal Progress: a handbook for 
students of sociology. Compiled by Thomas Nixon 
Carver, Ph. D., LL. D., Pp. iv.; 810 


For price, see facing page 449. 


tors. Beyond an introduction, in which the 
compiler’s point of view is vindicated in a 
suggestive manner, Professor Carver him- 
self contributes only a few foot-notes, all too 
brief. 

Professor Giddings, on the other hand, has 
sought to collect, not the results of social 
theorizing, but its raw material, which he 
has arranged under the rubrics of the sys- 
tem of sociology which he has been devel- 
oping in the last dozen years in his own 
writings. He has done more than this, 
for he has in this volume given us both a 
comprehensive formulation of his whole 
system and some important additions to it. 
Thus, a careful analysis of inter-mental 
stimulation and response precedes the sec- 
tions on the consciousness of kind, sugges- 
tive classifications of types of society and 
of social policies are given, and an explan- 
ation of social causation is offered in terms 
of least effort. As regards social progress, 
the author emphasizes what he calls the 
“double process” by which, while social or- 
ganizations are increasing in variety and 
complexity, freedom and opportunity for the 
individual are continually enlarged. 

The selections made by Professor Giddings 
are shorter and more numerous than those 
in the other collection, and are drawn from 
a much wider range. Narrative historians 
are, of course, laid under contribution, but 
wherever a clear and vivid picture of inter- 
mental action or social co-operation has been 
found it has been included. Codes of law, 
ancient and modern; sacred _ writings; 
Homer’s poems and Sienkewicz’s novels have 
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all been drawn upon. The result is a collec- 
tion of highly interesting sociological data 
unified by arrangement under a well-known 
system, which is itself illustrated, if not 
demonstrated, by the selections. 

In Professor Carver’s volume, the trend 
of the selections suggests a philosopy of so- 
cial progress, but the book includes pas- 
sages from authors differing as widely as 
Fiske and Nordau, Buckle and Kidd. A 
real service has been rendered in thus mak- 
ing accessible to every student the essential 
portions of certain famous works that are 
more often talked about than read. It is 
well, for instance, to have within easy reach 
Comte’s chapters on the positive method and 
its application to the study of society. 
Buckle’s “History of Civilization,’ too, is 
one of the books which is too often taken 
at second-hand. Yet some readers may ques- 
tion the wisdom of assigning to Buckle two 
hundred of the eight hundred pages  in- 
cluded in the book. Three authors,—Comte, 
Buckle, Darwin,—occupy almost’ exactly 
one-half of the manual, some twenty-five 
others the remainder. Of these, perhaps a 
minority are professed sociologists, place be- 
ing given, among others, to Adam Smith, 
J. S. Mill, Lord Macaulay and Francis Gal- 
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ton, aS well as to Gabriel Tarde and Lester 
F. Ward. 

It would be captious to complain of the 
exclusion or the inclusion of specific ex- 
tracts in either book. Both editors are able 
teachers, and have evidently chosen their 
selections with definite pedagogical ends in 
view, which justify the principles of selec- 
tion employed. No two persons would agree 
on every point as to what should be put in 
and what left out in compiling a golden 
treasury of sociology, any more than they 
would agree as to what should be included 
in an anthology of poems. If any one re- 
grets that his favorites have been neglected, 
he will have no trouble in finding material 
for a new compilation that will include them. 

Although designed primarily as an ad- 
junct in academic instruction, both collec- 
tions will appeal to the general reader. 
Those who want to review, in convenient 
compass, what wise and brilliant men have 
written regarding human progress, will take 
satisfaction in Professor Carver’s compen- 
dium. Those who desire to follow the con- 
structive work of Professor Giddings, or to 
see how broad and illuminating is the socio- 
logical point of view, will enjoy the “Read- 
ings.” 


FOUR BOORS IN SOCIAL THEORY 


Reviewed by W. B. Guthrie 
College of the City of New York 


Mr. Keynes in his Scope and Method in 
Political Economy, discussed in a very in- 
teresting manner the relation of the social 
theorist to the problems of social reform. 
While the conclusions reached favored rather 
complete separation of the art and the sci- 
ence of society, and though the writers on 
social science would probably support these 
conclusions, yet few works on society ap- 
pear which do not have at least some large 
principles for the social reformer. Some 
such features may be said to mark the group 
of volumes?! here reviewed on sociology. 


Ros Among those few books that 
“Foundations have appeared in this field 
Sociol gy: » that have escaped the color 

of partizanship is the Foundations of So- 
ciology by Dr. Ross. In quite an orthodox 
manner the author spends two chapters de- 
fining and limiting the term sociology. Part 
of this discussion here and elsewhere seems 


not unlike a type of apologetics, yet had 
1The Foundations of Sociology: Edward Als- 
worth Ross. 410 pp. 

Gabriel Tarde; an Bssay in Sociological Theory: 
Michael M. Davis. 117 pp. New York. 

Mass and Class; a Survey of Social Divisions: 
W. J. Ghent. 260 pp. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 

Social Theories and Social Facts: William Mor- 
ton Grinnell. 146 pp. @G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York and London. 

For price see facing page 449. 


other social sciences, earlier developed, 
more clearly defined their fields perhaps so 
large a burden would not now fall to the 
sociologist. No one, however, who is ac- 
quainted with the earlier writings of Dr. 
Ross, specially his Social Control, will fail 
to read what he has to say upon a theme 
treated ably before by writers like Giddings, 
Simmel and Gumplowicz. The writer criti- 
cises discriminatingly the ground taken by 
other theorists in this field. Simmel’s ideas 
in his Problem of Sociology he treats favor- 
ably, but rejects Tarde’s dictum that “the 
social is the imitated.” Sociology he likens 
in its relation to the other social sciences 
to a trunk of a tree, providing the tree be a 
banyan tree whose great branches run down 
separately and all take root in human na- 
ture. The discussion of the field of econ- 
omics will be read by those anxious to learn 
where economics leaves off and sociology 
begins; and the lines will seem some clearer. 
Attention is very rightly called to the glib 
use made by writers of the term “social 
laws.” It is vain to frame a universal law 
for the succession of political forms. An- 
alysis must be made of each social environ- 
ment which controls largely the particular 
political form. There may be evidence of 
the steps whereby the use and nature of 
money has evolved, but it would make so- 
cial laws cheap to base social progress on 
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these as its laws. The typical relation to 
be discovered is that of cause and effect. In 
his chapter on the “unit of investigation in 
sociology,’ Professor Ross makes some in- 
teresting distinctions between the philosophy 
of history and sociology. The former is called 
the forerunner of sociology and rested upon 
the assumption that the experiences of one 
particular society are but a part of a single 
mighty process. Sociology also at first erred 
by recognizing only a few large causes. En- 
vironment is an influence, but care must be 
exercised in choosing the size of the unit 
where it operates. Sociology does not want 
unique, it wants recurrent facts. The rec- 
ords of the past are the common sources 
from which history and sociology both draw 
material. Sociology will never be able to 
deal with a single element. Social processes 
are too complex. 

The author’s discussion of the “mob-mind”’ 
is quite original. A one-mindedness is a 
mark of the true mob. It is irrational, cow- 
ardly, and transitory. ‘A mob is a crowd of 
people showing a unanimity due to mental 
contagion.” “Mob mind working in vast 
bodies of dispersed individuals gives the 
craze or fad.” The author recognizes the 
terms “social statics” and “social dynamics” 
as marking valid divisions of sociology in 
theory. There are, however, many factors, 
as law, government, etc., that are actively 
static. Social dynamics is concerned with 
change and not necessarily with evolution. 
Among the factors viewed as dynamic are, 
growth of population, accumulation of 
wealth, migrations to new environments, al- 
teration of environment. 

The last chapters of the volume are occu- 
pied with a careful survey of recent tenden- 
cies in sociology, which are rich in illustra- 
tion and reach with discriminating criticism 
many of the theories advanced by writers 
in this field. 


The theories of Gabriel 
Tarde are. discussed by Mi- 
chael M. Davis in a mono- 
graph submitted in partial fulfillment of the 
degree of doctor of philosophy at Columbia 
University. In his treatment of the funda- 
mental laws laid down by the versatile 
French philosopher, judge and academician, 
the laws of imitation and invention, Dr. Da- 
vis has combined brevity with clearness in a 
happy manner, has been critical without cyn- 
icism, and has given a thoughtful estimate 
without depreciating the work of this rather 
bold speculator in the field of social theoriz- 
ing. In speaking of Tarde’s dictum that the 
best is the most imitated, it might have been 
apropos to point out that the worst is also 
the most imitated. The worst despotism 
tends also not only to perpetuate itself but 
to serve as a model for others. As Prof. 
Ross points out, in many fields imitation 
tends to equalize conditions but in others it 
tends to widen the inequalities. Dr, Davis’s 
criticism on Tarde’s ‘“pseudo-quantitative 


Davis: 
“Gabriel Tarde.” 
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psychology” seems quite to the point and 
might be carried into other realms of social 
science, as for instance economics, where, 
through mathematical formule and countless 
geometric shapes, attempts are made to “ad- 
vance numerical examples of quantities 
which are admittedly not measurable in 
practice.” This part therefore has value as 
applying to very much “pseudo science” in 
other divisions of the field. The author’s 
plea for the use of more simple every-day lan- 
guage is certainly timely and such use would 
do much to simplify and no doubt to popu- 
larize the subject. The method applied to 
the study of these theories was that of see- 
ing their development in the mind of their 
author.’ AS one writer Suggests, you can- 
not go into a student’s mental workshop and 
study the steps whereby he reached certain 
conclusions; but by tracing his reasoning 
for a course of years the growth of ideas 
may be seen with some clearness. This Dr. 
Davis has rather carefully if not exhaustive- 
ly done. In this survey the references to 
the law of imitation by other writers are 
pointed out. Parts of the criticism might 
be open to the objection of too great brevity 
relative to the weight and complexity of the 
problems treated. Chap. IV. contains a dis- 
cussion of the power of suggestion and some 
valuable evidence gained from actual experi- 
ments, bearing upon this subject. The im- 
pression might be received from a first read- 
ing that the connection here with the main 
thesis was not sufficiently clear. As the 
proposition to be proved is, however, that 
“Tarde’s suggestion theory of society is arti- 
ficial and wholly inadequate” the material 
referred to will seem to be none too exten- 
Sive. The writer’s criticism that Tarde has 
not made the use he should have made of the 
literature on the subject might be extended 
to stand against the French writers gener- 
ally. The race is not given to writing anno- 
tated bibliographies. Perhaps they lose from 
the side of accuracy; probably they gain in 
originality and independence of thought. 


Ghent: To those people who are 
“Mass and acquainted with Mr. Ghent’s 
Class. clever satire, Our Benevo- 
lent Feudalism, the later work, Mass 


and Class, will not be unwelcome. The name 
is certainly catching, as the air in these lat- 
ter times is surcharged with ideas of class 
struggles, of the submerged masses, and of 
the triumphant classes. In this work it is 
intended to analyze the social mass into its 
component classes. The volume, then, may 
be classed among works in practical soci- 
ology with the writer perhaps slightly biased 
as to what is the dominant spirit and the 
general drift of society. The work might be 
characterized as a mixture of philosophy of 
history, social theory and social pathology. 

The first chapter, on the meaning of his- 
tory and the modern tendency to study the 
social aspects of development and to inter- 
pret facts from an economic standpoint, is all 
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very true, though it has been told a good 
many times recently. The analysis in Chap. 
Ill. of the classes and their relations and 
inter-relations is clear and has strong points. 
The difficulty of clearly differentiating the 
social classes is urged and the vague and un- 
satisfactory nature of the works discussing 
the social structure is emphasized. Relative 
income is inadequate to furnish a standard 
for distinguishing classes. After abandon- 
ing certain categories that have been set up, 
-the author proceeds to classify society in his 
own way,—not altogether unlike the classi- 
fication found in the last census of popula- 
tion. A large part of the book is devoted to 
a discussion of class ethics. 

The author defines the moral sense as hav- 
ing its origin in the instinct of group-safety. 
The last chapter is taken up with the “reign 
of graft.” Graft is pointed out as a result 
of our competitive method of industry and 
its history marks all our national life. The 
danger that “graft” in business should pass 
over to “graft”? and corruption in public life 
is dwelt upon. 

Taken with such writings as those of 
Henry George, Jr., and Lincoln Steffens, it 
forms at once an interesting and startling 
revelation of conditions in modern business 
and of individual ethics. Such books should 
be read. Humiliating, depressing,—they yet 
sound a needed note of warning. 


Grinnell: The book by Mr. Grinnell 
2 ca caeted is a compilation of inter- 
and Social esting essayS on more or 
Facts.” less related subjects. ife 
deals in separate chapters with trusts, 
competition, socialism, cost of _living,. 
legislation and the like. As the name 
suggests, the work is partly ' theoreti- 


party practical. It would probably be 
conceded that the latter part is by far the 
more valuable. The general attitude taken 
in the preface is rather sweepingly unfav- 
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orable and this view carries through- 
out the various chapters; socialism and la- 
bor unions are both condemned as being un- 
fair and tending to abase some and elevate 
others to one dead level of humanity. The 
author states a part of his creed in saying, 
“we enact fantastical laws opposed to the 
laws of nature and economics, and we inter- 
fere with the laws of supply and demand.” 
By the writer’s attachment to natural laws 
one might judge he would be a devotee of the 
English theory of Laissez-faire, and feel per- 
fectly at home in the Cobden Club. So- 
cialism of the political kind is condemned. 
Social equity will dawn when a larger num- 
ber of persons share in corporate wealth 
and have a voice in its management. . The 
trust is not per se a bad thing; dishonest 
men can misuse corporate wealth and priv- 
ilege. The figures seem to show: that while 
there is concentration in the control of 
wealth, there is a broadening of the num- 
ber of shareholders, a fact pointed out some 
years ago by H. Bernstein in his Premises 
of Socialism. The function of govern- 
ment is, to Mr. Grinnell’s mind, to see that 
there is fair play; further than this it is 
out of its sphere, and its results will be 
unhappy. No confidence is expressed in 
public control of railroads; owing to differ- 
ent conditions more success might follow 
muncipal control of public utilities in the 
city. Mr. Grinnell is “sound” on the money 
questions; believes silver was put out of 
the market by natural laws, and should 
not be brought back by law. The reader 
is a little puzzled by the emphasis placed 
upon ethical and economic and natural laws 
as unchanging, while attention is so in- 
sistently called to the facts of social evolu- 
tion requiring constant adaptation in legis- 
lative activity. 

Trade unionism is attacked on _ the 
ground that it robs the individual of his 
independence. f 


AND ITS CRITICS! 


Reviewed by Edward T. Devine 


An extraordinary display of ecclesiastical 
hysteria greeted the birth of this volume. 
A single sentence from the middle of a par- 
agraph in its final chapter was seized upon 
by a shrewd editor who discerned its sensa- 
tion-creating possibilities, and transferred it 
from its natural place in the reviewer’s 
column. This sentence removed from its 
context appeared to place the author among 
the avowed enemies of the institution of 
which the text-book treats, viz., the family. 
It will appear difficult of credence to many 
of the sober-minded readers of this review 
that none of the bishops, clergy and other 

1The Family; an Hthnological and Historical 
Outline, with Descriptive Notes; Planned as a 
text book for the use of college lecturers and stu- 


dents of sociology, by Hisie Clews Parson. 
416 pp. For price, see facing page 449. 


zealous defenders of this institution who 
rushed into print before the middle of No- 
vember with all the familiar epithets of 
hate which have too often characterized re- 
ligious controversies, thought it necessary 
to read the book, or to verify the quotation, 
or to ascertain on what conditions or for 
what reasons the author would welcome 
changes. Yet such is the fact, for the book 
was not published until after the nine days’ 
sensation had virtually run its course. One 
interesting fact which the voluntary adver- 
tisers of the new book may profitably con- 
sider is that an edition which would doubt- 
less have been sufficient to meet the legiti- 
mate needs of an academic par was ex- 
hausted on the day of publication. For this 
popular sale to a curious public which has 
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no interest in the scientific study of social 
institutions, the publishers and the author 
and the more or less duped purchasers have 
to thank the critics—not of the book—but 
of the single sentence to which reference 
has been made. ; 

The full title is The Family; an Ethno- 
graphical and Historical Outline, with De- 
scriptive Notes. Planned as a Text-Book 
for the Use of College Lecturers and Students 
of Sociology. It is written by Hlsie Clews 
Parsons, Ph.D.; formerly Hartley House 
Fellow and Lecturer in Sociology in Bar- 
nard College. It is dedicated to the 
author’s son and daughter, but as its descrip- 
tive sub-title suggests, it is neither a juvenile 
nor a popular book. 

Mrs. Parsons has however written a very 
useful guide for the study of the family as 
a social institution. It gives evidence of 
wide reading and of class-room experience. 
It is only in the final chapter that ethical 
interpretations are considered. We are in- 
clined to think that the general conception 
of the marriage relation which the author 
sets forth is higher, and not lower, than 
that which meets the favor of existing pub- 
lic opinion. The fact is emphasized that 
parental duty begins before parenthood. [ft 
is shown that prostitution is not only im- 
moral but essentially undemocratic and that 
both prostitution and adultery should be 
condemned in men as well as in women. It 
is urged that the age of consent should be 
identified with the legal age of marriage, 
and that discriminations against those of 
illegitimate birth shouid be mitigated. It 
is suggested that divorce seekers with chil- 
dren should encounter greater legal obsta- 
cles than those who are childless; in other 
words, that the effect upon offspring should 
be a chief consideration in the granting of 
divorce. The preface contains an acknowl- 
edgment to Professor Giddings for read- 
ing this final chapter in manuscript and for 
suggesting “a clearer statement than that 
originally made about tne desirability of 
youthful trial marriage.’ After late mar- 
riage has become the rule and prostitution 
has disappeared, there would be, the author 
thinks, two alternatives, a requirement of 
absolute chastity of both sexes until mar- 
riage and a toleration of relations avowedly 
less stable than those of the normal family. 

Of these the former is, of course, to be 
preferred. “As a matter of fact,’ says the 
author, “truly monogamous relations seem 
to be those most conducive to emotional or 
intellectual development and to health, so 
that, quite apart from the question of pros- 
titution, promiscuity is not desirable or 
even tolerable. It would, therefore, seem 
well from this point of view, to encourage 
early trial marriage, the relation to be en- 
tered into with a view to permanency, but 
with the privilege of breaking it if proved 
unsuccessful and in the absence of offspring 
without suffering any great degree of public 
condemnation.” 

The author has elsewhere declared that 
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trial marriage, or time marriage, is not true 


‘marriage, and to be consistent she should 


have suggested here as a possible alterna- 
tive for rigidly monogamous and life-long 
marriage, a marriage which might be more 
readily dissolved by divorce. It is, how- 
ever, from the point of view of bringing 
an end to prostitution,. while still permit- 
ting late marriage, and as a substitute for 
clandestine polygamy now so generally 
practiced, that the author suggests, without 
at all elaborating or arguing in favor of the 
olan, the tolerance of what she tunwisely 
termed early trial marriage. 

Another possible expression of the auth- 
or’s meaning, as we understand it, might 
have been the suggestion of a greater for- 
mality of betrothal, giving in that way the 
opportunity for a more intimate acquaint- 
ance upon which a sounder conclusion as to 
the desirability of marriage might be based. 
At any rate it is not the life-long, truly 
monogamous family, but the promiscuous, 
clandestinely polygamous relation, with its 
inequalities as to sex, and its injury to 
character, that needs reformation. So at least 
we read the chapter, and whether this inter- 
pretation be right or wrong, and whether 
the author’s views be sound or not, their 
statement is judicial and temperate and 
does not amount to an attack upon the fam- 
ily or the home. 

The present reviewer does not accept the 
author’s remedy for present evils. Prostitu- 
tion, we hold, exists because men do not 
learn self-control in their youth, and hke- 
cause neither the laws nor public opinion 
gives necessary protection to woman. It 
may be expedient as a temporary makeshift 
to grant divorce or legal separation more 
readily among people of moderate means. 
At present the poor man’s form of divorce is 
desertion and a very expensive and destruc- 
tive form of divorce it is. The real remedy, 
however, lies far deeper. It lies, as the 
author of this volume would be among the 
first to admit, in education. The family 
needs as its true defenders those who will 
show how men may be brought to practice 
purity of life, and to respect both parental 
and marital obligations. We need not so 
much tolerance for those who, having found 
marriage wnsuccessful, decide to give it 
up, as- guidance in the inculcation of the 
elementary virtues which will make it suc- 
cessful. We believe that further patient in- 
vestigation of the institution of the family 
will show that in spite of the flagrant and 
odious offenses with which every man of the 
world is familiar, there is even now in our 
own communities distinct progress towards 
the realization of the highest ethical type of 
the family. It is because we believe that 
Mrs. Parson’s book is a contribution towards 
this understanding of the family, whether 
she is right or wrong in regard to a particu- 
lar remedy for existing evils, that we have 
objected at the beginning of this notice to 
the intemperate criticism of one of its para- 
graphs. 


Illustrations 
Which Find Place in Current Books 
of a Sociological Trend 
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Copyright, 1903, by J. E. Purdy, Boston 
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From Man; The Social Creation. 


Copyright Doubleday, Page & Co. 


THE MODERN SAMSON. 
rom Mitchell’s The Silent War. 
Copyright Life Publishing Co. 


THH GREAT SOCIALIST. 


From Mitchell’s The Silent War. 
Copyright Life Publishing Co. 


: 5 FROM THE DEPTHS. 
LEO TOLSTOY. From Mitchell’s The Silent War. 
From Tolstoy’s A Great Iniquity. Copyright Life Publishing Co. 


(A Great Iniquity is Tolstoy’s famous. letter of July, 1905, to The London Times, in which 
he advocated that “the Russian people should not become proletarians in imitation of the people 
of Europe and America; but on the contrary that they should solve the land question at home, 
by the abolition of landed property, and show other nations the way to a rational, free and 
happy life, outside industrial, factory or capitalistic coercion and slayery—that in this lies 
their great historical calling.” The letter is being circulated generally in pamphlet form by the 
Public Publishing Company, Chicago. The photograph is one whose circulation was interdicted 
in Russia, presumably, it is said, ‘because the minds of the peasantry might be inflamed by the 
simple dress and pose, giving to their friend the appearance of a prophet.’’) 
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From Smith’s Working With the People. A. Wessels Company. 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
From Smith’s Working With the People. A. Wessels Company. 
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Social Thought in Fiction 
} BOOHS BY 


BART HENNEDY 
JOHN AMES MITCHELL 
H. G. WELLS 


“THE LONG DAY” 


Reviewed by Margaret Dreir Robins 
Chicago 


The Long Day, the true story of a New 
York working girl as told by herself,—this is 
the title of the book and yet the moment 
we begin to read the story we are conscious 
of the fact that in spite of her claim to 
the contrary, the author is an ottsider to 
the great working world. The picture of 
the industrial conditions under which the 
working girls of our large cities are asked 
to work is so true and so vividly described 
that it is a special pity that the author 
did not permit the story to tell its own 
tale without any interpretation on her part. 
We are shown the utter desolation of a girl 
alone in a city. We go with her to the 
miserable boarding and lodging houses and 
we join her in the pitiful attempt to room 
with light house-keeping privileges on $1.00 
a week, while earning $3.00 a week. The 
leering smile which $1.50 a week is offered 
for work ranging from seven in the morn- 
ing until nine at night—and Saturdays until 
midnight—the complacency with which $3.00 
a week is offered—these are familiar facts 
in the working girls’ world and we meet 
them in The Long Day. Even the dullest 
mind must grasp the hunger, the misery and 
the bitterness of such a life. 

The author’s work brings us into contact 
with the various grades of working people. 
From the skilled, self-respecting working 
girl with the background of a home—found 
in the factory for artificial flowers—to the 
girls picked up on the street by the barber’s 
wagon and carried into the Pearl Laundry 
for work. That these different classes of 
working girls should have different stand- 
ards is self evident. The girl coming from 
a self respecting home carries with her a 
quality which can rarely be found in the 
girl whose home means two or three rooms 
shared with the family and boarders or 
lodgers. When life must be passed under 
conditions that necessitate absolute free- 
dom in all its ordinary occurrences, speech 
naturally takes unto itself the same coarse 
candor. The child brought up under such 
conditions does not find it easy to clothe 
its ideas in any other language than the one 


1The Long Day, by Dorothy Richardson. for 
price, see facing, page 449 
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it has known, even if that language be at 
variance with its thought. As refinement 
of speech does not always indicate refine- 
ment of thought or heart, so the reverse is 
equally true and coarseness of speech may 
not by any manner of means indicate coarse- 
ness of thought or heart. The author’s 
misconception on these points is due to a 
lack of understanding and when she re- 
cites deeds of thoughtfulness such as alone 
emanate from a heart refined and sensitive 
in its feelings, she contradicts her own 
statement. Those who know the daily acts 
of kindliness and friendliness, of courtesy 
and self-sacrifice, which take place in the 
tenement homes in spite of the squalor and 
dirt and work, understand that language 
after all is but one means of expression. 
It is difficult also to understand how any 
woman who has seen the pressure of life 
brought to bear on her fellow workers can 
interpret the wrong which she sees perpe- 
trated by some of the workings girls with 
so little sympathetic comprehension. Most 
of her fellow workers were daily experienc- 
ing great nerve exhaustion and what this 
means can be readily appreciated. It is a 
well-known fact that dangerous machinery 
is successfully avoided during the greater 
part of the day but that accidents frequently 
and almost invariably occur during the last 
hours of the working day. The girl, in 
mind and body, is too exhausted to be on the 
alert and the fatigue is too great to create 
anything but a feeling of indifference. The 
author herself gives an illustration of this 
thought when the girl in the laundry tells 
the story of the loss of her hand. “It hap- 
pens every once in a while when you are 
running the mangles and are tired. That is 
the way it was with me. I was clean done 
out one Saturday night and I just couldn’t 
see any more and the first thing I know the 
hand went right straight clean into the 
rollers. I was just tired—that’s all.” In 
the same way utter exhaustion of mind and 
body produces a certain indifference to a 
sense of right, creates a need for a stimu- 
lant which is imperatively commanding in 
its desire and produces a physical and men- 
tal condition when it is difficult to resist 
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temptation. The feeling of being ‘just 
tired,” when it is the daily accompaniment 
to life explains many of the miserable stor- 
ies told. No greater arraignment of our in- 
difference can be made than the brutal con- 
ditions found in the Pear: Laundry and 
graphically described. The overpowering 
heat caused by the engine room directly un- 
der the work room, the dangerous machin- 
ery, the hot, sloppy floor, are no exaggera- 
tion of the conditions existing in many pub- 
lic laundries. Nor are these conditions dif- 
ferent, except in detail, from those we find 
in many factories. 

The hospital sheets found in the Pearl 
Laundry are a comment on some of our 
methods. The conditions in these laun- 
dries create patients as fast as the days 
speed by. We are willing to build hospi- 
tals and reformatories; we think it our 
duty and privilege to visit women in jails 
and prisons; but we too rarely ask ourselves 
what we have done to send them there. 

Certain details described in the life in 
the factories are untrue to the life of the 
working people. The individual incidents 
may have happened but the author has made 
the same mistake an artist makes who does 
not hold his details in subjection. An added 
emphasis is given to the false picture thus 
produced by the miserable frontispiece. 
Nothing could be more absurd, because 
nothing is further from the truth, than the 
picture of Broadway and the crowd of hat- 
less, collarless working girls jauntily trip- 
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ping down the business center of the great 
metropolis. Such a picture is no light mat- 
ter; not only is it untrue to life but it sup- 
ports the contention raised so many times 
by the working girls themselves that the 
“other half” is only interested in them 
through a sense of curiosity or because 
their story lends itself to a certain pict- 
uresqueness. No less serious a mistake 
to the value of the book is the epilogue at- 
tached to the story by the author herself. 
Her statements made on page 284 regarding 
the Trade Union movement in New York 
are mistaken and it surely would not have 
been a difficult task to inform herself on 
that subject before making any public 
statement regarding it. The working 
woman is patient but she is not content 
or happy. That she is “worked,” as the 
author states, is pitifully true in thousands 
of instances and it raises the question 
whether the girl so “worked” does not rep- 
resent the second generation of working 
women. Is she not the direct result of the 
conditions of her life? Are we not begin- 
ning to reap what we have sown? A girl 
brought up in a crowded tenement with her 
mother away at work all day, with the curse 
of poverty expressing itself in lack of food 
and care, enters the ranks of the workers 
handicapped in every particular. 

Underneath every other need of the work- 
ing world is the need for a living wage—a 
living wage. 


THE SOCIALIST IN RECENT FICTION 


Madeleine Z. Doty 
New York 


It’s surprising how many socialistic nov- 
els have been written in the last few years. 
In two years there are at least fifteen books 
that might be put under that heading. I 
have considered only five of the most talked 
of. Apparently the growth of the social atti- 
tude increases every day. I have attempted 
to criticize the books rather with a 
view to their social philosophy, than to their 
merits as works of art. In other words, it 
has been in my mind first and foremost to 
note what the author’s philosophy was, and 
what influence and what practical value 
that philosophy had for the community at 
large. 

Like The Long Day, which is in a sense its 
American counterpart, Ring in the New deals 
with the life of a working in a great city. 
In The Long Day, Dorothy Richardson de- 
scribed the life of a penniless, unskilled 
working woman in New York. The book’s 
great merit lay in the fact that it was real 
and spontaneous, and extremely simple and 
natural; its chief defect was that Miss 
nichardson did not really have _ for 
her inspiration the underlying problem. She 
depicted conditions well, but her epilogue 
was weak. It was a sort of compromise 


and suggested minor remedies for a big 
need. 
Whiting: Ring in the New, on the other 

“Ring in the hand, has much greater liter- 

New. ary value and a purpose be- 
hind it, but it has not the same vivid interest. 
the close contact with real, every-day life, 
that we find in The Long Day. It deals with 
the life of the working girl in London, but a 
girl who has had education and advantages. 
She is also an untrained worker, but her 
bringing up makes it impossible for her 
to go into a factory. She finally finds em- 
ployment as a private secretary. Eventually 
she meets a young man who is a Socialist, 
and becomes absorbed in the socialistic move- 
ment. 

In a letter from the author he gives his 
own estimate of his work, comparing it 
with another American book, The Jungle, 
in a way that is extremely interesting. 

“The thing that struck me very much in 
reading it (The Jungle) was that Sinclair 
had done in a full, strong way, what I have 
been trying to do in Ring in the New, in a 
more timorous and weaker way. We are 
both apostles of socialism; he goes for it 
with his coat off, in the American way. I 
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have had to go for it with a thousand con- 
siderations for the state of society and the 
state of opinion about me. Here is the 
thing that we are all talking about said as 
it strikes a writer who is too much influ- 
enced by the reserves and hesitations of 
the older societies, too mealy-mouthed, if 
you like to put it so, though he does not 
want to be mealy-mouthed at all. Sinclair 


has a propaganda paper written by one of | 


his characters, The Appeal, just as 1 have 
The Branding-Iron, run by one of mine. 
We have both thought of the same thing— 
what such a paper might do. My book 
is not a jungle—at- best, or at worst, it is 
only like all that English scenery to which 
it belongs, a trim garden that has got out 
of order.” 

The book is not absorbing, and grows less 
interesting towards the close. The social- 
istic propaganda paper introduced is ex- 
tremely good. It is in the paper that the 
most original and telling work is done. 
Here is an extract from an item in the 
Branding-Iron, which is the name given the 
paper: 

“Has anybody in search of a sensation 
ever thought of spotting a look of some of 
the out-o’-works on London Bridge at closing 
time? I once saw a cyclist who had lost 
control of his wheel flying full speed down 
a hill with a flint wall at the bottom. There 
was death in the face and he found it. 
There’s death, I swear, in some of those 
faces, O, my God! (Signed Y. L.)” 

Mr. Whiting has a big social purpose and 
he makes you feel it, but the book as a 
story is not sufficiently interesting and vital 
to hold popular attention. To sum up, The 
Long Day is by far the more absorbing 
story of two, but Mr. Whiting’s work has 
‘greater literary value and a bigger purpose. 


There are three books that 
deal with the life of the work- 
ing man. Two touch on fac- 
tory life, and the other on the life of a young 
street musician. They are The Jungle, 
Slavery and The Voice of the Street. 

Mr. Whiting’s remarks on The Jungle and 
socialism were interesting. As a novel on 
socialism The Jungle is a failure, but as 
a story to show up the frightful conditions 
in the meat trade, and the unspeakably 
hard conditions of the laboring men working 
for a big trust, it was a success. The book 
should have ended on page 355. It is there 
that the tirade on socialism begins. Up to 
that point it is thrilling and horribly fasci- 
nating. Once having started it, it is im- 
possible to put it down. 

If the author had throughout the book 
showed rifts of light, by suggesting that a 
change is what is needed to better condi- 
tions, the book would have been stronger 
than it is, but to lug in socialism at the 
end was an anti-climax. 

Upton Sinclair has said of his story: “I 
meant to hit the people in the heart, but 
by chance I hit them in the stomach.” Per- 
haps the reason for this is that it is the 


Sinclair: 
“The Jungle.’ 
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horrors of Packingtown that leave the deep- 
est impression, for they are wonderfully 
vivid, and the laboring man and his needs 
are overlooked. There is no suggestion at 
a solution of the accumulated horrors until 
it is poured forth as a sermon at the close. 
It was one of the six best selling books this 
last year, not the best, and the reason prob- 
ably that it was not the best is because 
much of it is so dreadful that many women 
would not read it. It is a book that already 
has had great influence and is bound to have 
even more. It will at least make people 


think. 
The other book that deals. 
Pe saul eatile with the life of a laborer in a 
avery. 


factory is entitled Slavery. It 
is an English publication. The author’s name 
is Bart Kennedy. The book is.a straight- 
forward narrative of the life of a working 
man in his home, in the factory, of his de- 
sire for change, of his life in the army and 
the dulling of all incentive to individual 
progress that the army life produces, of his 
life again in the factory, of his awakening, 
and his grasp at the social problem. “Jim’s’” 
awakening is described in the following 
graphic way: 

. “Jim began to think in the curious, dis- 
contented way that belongs to men who 
work with their hands. Would he always 
have to work as he was working now? He 
had known nothing but blackness and dull- 
ness through the whole of his life. He had 
known nothing but hunger and poverty and 
the obeying of orders and working from 
morning till night. He remembered having 
to work when he was six years‘old. Noth- 
ing but work. He would have to work all 
through the hours of this day! He would 
have to work all through the hours of to- 
morrow! and the next day! and the next! 
and till he died! Nothing but work! 
Gentlemen did not work! Why not? He 
was unable to tell. It was beyond him.” 

The sub-title of the book is Pictures from 
the Depths. The conclusion the author 
comes to after painting his pictures is that 
present conditions are wrong, and they must 
be changed, and that the only way to bring 
about that change is by a revolution. Man 
is restless. He brings about a revolution 
and the revolution purifies. To quote: 

“Revolutions are not upheavals. They are 
the periodic purifying of civilization. * * * 

“Revolution! 

“Through it sounds the terrible cry of the 
slave as he rises to smite the mighty that 
was. Through it sounds the excited shout 
of humans who have been beneath the heel, 
till with a vast effort they arose. Through 
it sounds the triumphing yell of the new 
mighty, as it crushes the old mighty, Revo- 
lution, an expression splendid and terrible 
of choked desires and wants. * * #* 

“Revolution is the prelude to change, A 
power glorious and terrible. * * * It has 
led man upward from the protoplasm. It 
will lead him upward until he becomes a 
god.” 


The Socialist in Recent Fiction 


There is something unusual about the 
book. It is full of striking passages, passa- 
ges of unusual strength and power. They 
have the Whitman atmosphere, and carry 
one along with a rush. Yet there is a feel- 
ing of dissatisfaction when one lays the 
book down. I think the trouble lies in the 
vagueness of the hero’s personality. It is 
an attempt at a story, where there is no 
story, and no characters. As an exposition 
of conditions and the author’s doctrine of 
change, it is a capital piece of work. 


Poole: The Voice of the Street, on 
“The Voice of the other hand, has less of a 
the Street.” social purpose than Slavery, 
but it is even more of a story than The Jungle. 
It is a picture story of real life among the 
boys and men of the slums of New York. 
The hero of the story is strikingly drawn. 
His name is Jim. He is a poor little, home- 
less boy of the streets, with a great love of 
music and a true, fine spirit. He has a 
wonderful voice, but no opportunity to train 
it. How can he, when he is only one of 
the dregs of humanity, with neither money 
nor friends, a street urchin? As he grows 
up he sings in cafés. The smoke, the bad 
air, the straining of his voice nearly ruin 
it, but not quite. In the end he becomes a 
great singer. 

With the writer, evidently, results are 
best attained by pictures of real life. He 
makes no attempt at the solution of present 
evils, nor has he given expression to any 
large social philosophy. The keynote of 
his philosophy is summed up in the last 
page. The hero is giving his first great con- 
cert. He has become a great singer and 
attained his end. His sweetheart is in the 
audience, and Jim’s song seems to say to 
her: 

“Come—for the life we dreamed of is 
here. * * * QOpen your eyes and your 
ears and your soul to the world of Big 
Beauties with me. Be glad, for the street 
is forever behind us. The fight, the race, 
the lie, the gamble—are only parts of Death. 
Deep under the glare and the roar of the 
street life, real life is silently waiting for 
the time when we shall no longer be blind 
and deaf. Be glad—for life—real life—is 
not murder of the weak by the mighty. 
Be glad—for life is creation—the race where 
each helps his brother, that Big Beduty 
may come first ahead! Be glad—for life is 
birth and the growth of beauty and joy 
for all! Be glad, for life is love.” 

It is a book that is full of promise, of 
things for the future. This story is crude 
and young. There is a continuous striking 
of one note that by its reiteration occasion- 
ally jars. It is full of warm feeling, how- 
ever, and completely holds the attention. 

In comparing these books, then, I should 
say The Jungle is quite the strongest and 
has made and will make the greatest im- 
pression on the community. Slavery is 
essentially revolutionary and stands for 
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that. There is not enough of a story for it 
to be widely read; while The Voice of the 
Street is strong in its story element, but is 
not likely to have a large influence in chang- 
ing conditions. 


Mitchell: Two books that deal imagin- 
os Silent atively with socialism are 
ar.’ 


In the Days of the Comet 
and The Silent War. Very different meth- 
ods are used in each, but still it is a changed 
social condition that each is aiming to 
show. The Silent War supposes the great 
mass of people to have united under what 
is called ‘The People’s League.” This 
league has a committee of seven whose busi- 
ness it is to raise money to fight capital 
with. By amassing millions they are en- 
abled to fight the moneyed corporation. The 
police, and most of the government officials, 
are on the league’s side. 

A committee of seven raise money by vis- 
iting each man of large wealth and demand- 
ing a large sum. If he refuses to pay this, 
then a cross is put against his name which 
means that in due time he will be murdered. 
When the story opens, several millionaires 
have been disposed of and more are mur- 
dered in the course of the story’s develop- 
ment. The hero of the book is a millionaire, 
who refuses to subscribe to the fund the 
committee of seven are raising. His life, 
however, is Spared because he is, at heart, a 
fine, generous man, and because of one unu- 
sually generous deed that stands to his 
credit. 

The book is in many ways strong. It is 
original, improbable, and not so well writ- 
ten as Amos Judd and others of Mr. Mitch- 
ell’s books. I should think it might cause 
a millionaire several shivers. Possibly that 
was what the editor of Life had in mind in 
writing it. 


vag, Wells: In In the Days of the Comet, 
In phe Days Mr. Wells has given us ra- 
the Comet.” ther his ideal conception of 


socialism; his practical working views had 
been set forth in his Modern Utopia. 

The outline of the story is as follows: A 
young man is fighting out his existence, and 
realizes the hopelessness of doing so under 
modern social conditions. He is in love 
with a woman, with whom another man runs 
off, without marrying her. The jilted 
youth pursues with murder in his heart and 
just as he is about to kill the other, a comet 
strikes the earth and a great change takes 
place. The hero describes it: in the follow- 
ing way: “It perplexed me somehow that 
my body felt strange to me * * * and 
the barley, and the beautiful woods, and the 
slowly developing glory of the dawn behind; 
all those things partook of the same unfa- 
miliarity. I felt as though I was a thing 
in some very luminous painted window, as 
though the dawn broke through me. _ I felt 
I was part of some exquisite picture painted 
in light and joy.” 
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Socialism had come to pass since the com- 
et struck the earth, and the brotherhood of 
man was established. An English paper 
has printed a clever review, part of which I 
quote: “Some of us like Mr. Wells’ gospel 
better than his way of proclaiming it, and 
could wish that his attitude to the rest of 
mankind were rather less like that of Olym- 
pian Jove watching the struggles of a cap- 
sized beetle. The helpless stupidity even 
more than the depravity of his fellow men 
seems to fill him with a kind of incredulous 
amazement which gives place to something 
nearer rage when he surveys their poor, 
blotched contrivances for personal comfort, 
such as clothes, boots, wash-stands, sculler- 
ies, and the like. But, after all, he is no 
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mere cynic; and here he gives us his dream 
of a world suddenly sweetened and enlight- 
ened, set free from all the shackles of the 
past, and building an earthly paradise on a 
basis of good humor, good sense, good will, 
and the abolition of private property.” 

Mr. Wells’ book stirred up considerable 
comment both here and in England because 
of his ideas on love and matrimony. It 
seems that the fault lay rather in the inter- 
pretation of his remarks, than in what he 
actually said. This story is wholly ideal and 
imaginative. It is exquisite in the imagina- 
tive art. Put it down and it is a shock to 
pick up a newspaper, and find life as sordid 
and narrow and hateful as ever. 


Special Census Reports 


THE INSTITUTION POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES 


Reviewed by Lilian Brandt 


With the report on the Insane and Fee- 
ble-minded in Hospitals and Institutions the 
census bureau completes its presentation of 
the non-criminal institution population of 
the country in the year 1904. The number 
of persons who were living in institutions 
on the first of January, 1905, was over half 
a million, or about one in each 150 of the 
population. By no means all of those per- 
sons were being supported at public ex- 
pense, and still fewer were permanent de- 
pendents, but they were all inmates of in- 
stitutions, and were distributed as follows: 


Tinea SWOUSERRA titers oie see eeu nore sve. 
In benevolent institutions ......... 284,362 
In hospitals and other institutions 


LORRCNCHIN SAN Clo my ante bea a steee eo ceete es 158,040 

{n institutions for the feeble 
AMAT OMe tracevs ratewvere he acer ewes oe aiap stelle alsyiaya Lal 
543,203 


The report on the insane and _ feeble- 
minded has already been noticed in CHAR- 
ITIES AND THE Commons (Vol. XVI., p. 597). 
The most interesting fact brought out in 
the report on naupers in almshouses is that 
their numbers are decreasing relatively to 
the population. This is the first census re- 
port which shows the movement of the alms- 
house population. The number of admis- 
sions in the course of the year was about 
the same as the number in the almshouses 
on the first of the year. The number of 
discharges was somewhat less, so that there 
resulted a slight net increase in the popu- 
lation. Certain personal statistics of the 
inmates are included which give in a gene- 
ral way the extent to which they were phy- 


sically and mentally incapacitated. An ap- 
pendix of nine pages gives an outline of 
the laws governing poor relief in each of the 
United States, ‘as a guide to a better un- 
derstanding of the conditions under which 
the almshouses are peopled.” 

All three of these reports were prepared 
under the direction of John Koren, expert 
special agent, and all are unusually valu- 
able. Because the one on Benevolent 
Institutions represents a greater improve- 
ment over what had been done before, and 
because the inmates of the “benevolent in- 
stitutions’ were over half the entire in- 
stitution population, it seems advisable to 
give it here more extended examination. 

Within its self-imposed limitations it igs 
an unusually satisfactory piece of work. In 
a statistical investigation the ability to 
choose, from the things that would be de- 
sirable and interesting to know, those which 
are fundamental and possible to find out, 
is not the least among the elements of 
success. Because this inquiry was limited 
at the outset to what seemed reasonably pos- 
sible, the care expended in collecting and 
arranging the information has resulted, as 
Mr. Koren expressed the belief that it would 
result, in “a reference handbook of much 
practical value to persons engaged in phil- 
anthropic work.” The analysis of results, 
preceding the general tables, calls attention 
to what the tables do show and warns 
against dangerous pitfalls. 

The 4,207 institutions included in the in- 
quiry are divided into these five classes: 

(1) Orphanages and children’s homes, 
with which are included day nurseries, since 
they may be regarded as substitutes for in- 
stitutions; 
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(2) Hospitals, and their substitute, dis- 
pensaries; 

(8) Permanent homes for 
adults and children; 

(4) Temporary homes for 
children; 

(5) Schools and homes for the deaf and 
blind. 

Every state and territory is represented 
in the list, the number of institutions vary- 
ing from one in Nevada (an orphan’s home, 
supervised and maintained by the state) to 
659 in New York. Pennsylvania ranks sec- 
ond, with 409; Massachusetts third, with 
305; Ohio and Illinois have 267 and 257 
respectively; and five other states, New Jer- 
sey, California, Missouri, Indiana and Mich- 
igan, have between one and two hundred. 
Next to Nevada, at the other end, are Ok- 
lahoma and Wyoming, with six each, and 
Indian Territory and Idaho, with seven. 
The number of institutions, needless to say, 
does not, except in a few instances, bear a 
close relation to the population of the state. 

The institution was made the unit of in- 
quiry, not the individual inmate; the insti- 
tution officials, “many of whom lacked the 
aid of systematic records and therefore were 
not prepared to state even the simplest 
facts,’ were the only source of information; 
and the questions asked were accordingly 
determined by the “information generally 
obtainable, rather than that which might be 
desirable,’ and were limited “to such ele- 
mentary matters as all could understand.” 
These reduced themselves to the name and 
location of the institution; the form of 
management; the class of inmates received; 
the census on January 1 and December 31, 
1904, together with the number admitted 
during the year; the number of paid em- 
ployes; the total cost of maintenance for 
the year 1903; the annual subsidies from 
public funds; and the income from pay in- 
mates. By dint of much correspondence 
most of these facts were obtained from all 
but eighty-five of the institutions whose 
names were secured for the list, less than 
two per cent of the entire number, a grat- 
ifyingly small proportion. 

Twelve per cent of the 4,207 are super- 
vised and maintained by some branch of 
the government; fifty-six per cent are un- 
der the control of private corporations; and 
thirty-two per cent are managed, but not 
exclusively supported, by religious denomi- 
nations, orders, or groups of churches. 

The aggregate number of inmates, on the 
last day of 1904, not including the 156 
dispensaries and 166 day nurseries, was 284,- 
362. The number of persons for whom the 
institutions afford accommodation is not 
included, so that the relation between pos- 
sible numbers and the actual ones on these 
dates is not apparent. 

The population changes fastest in the 
temporary homes and hospitals and most 
slowly of all in the permanent homes for 
adults and is relatively stable also in the 
orphanages and schools for the deaf and 


adults, or for 


adults and 
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blind. The ratio of admissions during the 
year to number remaining on December 31 
is as follows: 


Moamporarys WNONIGS.o seid e cates eee 8b al 
Hospitals testes. ch tae atti eee ts ee aia & 
OTFDPHANALESS reese cts oO Re eee LO sas 
Schools for the deaf and blind........ 10:21 


Permanent homes 


The financial items were the hardest to 
get, because of reluctance to give the in- 
formation or inadequate records, or the dif- 
ficulty of translating the value of donations 
into dollars and cents. The institutions 
from which financial statements are lack- 
ing are, however, among the smaller ones 
and the omissions do not seriously affect 
totals or proportions. ‘The total cost of 


‘maintenance, aS reported, was $55,577,633, 


which is estimated to be an understate- 
ment of not more than $500,000. Of this 
amount thirty-nine per cent was supplied 
from the public treasury, either in support 
of public institutions, or in subsidies to 
private ones, and the income from pay in- 
mates (part of which also came trom pub- 
lic treasuries) aggregated $14,848,508, 
twenty-seven per cent of the total cost, leav- 
ing only $18,897,624, or thirty-four per 
cent, which was met by private benevolence. 
The total cost of maintenance represents 
an average expenditure for the year of sev- 
enty cents on the part of each man, woman 
and child in the United States; but the part 
contributed by private benevolence required 
a per capita expenditure of only twenty-four 
cents. Subsidies are found in all the states 
and territories except Idaho, Nevada and 
Oklahoma, ranging in amount from three 
hundred dollars in Utah to over three mil- 
lion in New York, and from four-tenths of 
one per cent of the total cost of mainten- 
ance, in Utah, to 43.2 per cent in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 27.8 per cent in Indian 
Territory and 27.4 in New York. The rel- 
ative expense of caring for the different 
classes of dependents may be judged 
roughly by the annual per capita cost, based 
on the number of inmates on December 31. 
In other words, the cost of 365 days’ care 
for one person in the five classes of institu- 
tions is as follows: 


In hospitals 
In schools and homes for the deaf 

and blind 
In permanent homes 
In permanent homes for adults.... 
In orphanages and children’s homes 


The hospitals are the most 
numerous group, numbering 
1,498, or 35 per cent of 
the 4,207 institutions. A comparison with 
the figures for 1890 shows a remarkable de- 
velopment in the hospital facilities and the 
use of hospitals. Over half of the 1,493 
have come into existence since 1890. The 
number of patients under treatment at the 
end of the year was over three times as 
great as fourteen years before. On Decem- 


Hospitals. 
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ber 31, 1904, one person out of each 1,115 
in the country was in one of these hospitals. 
In Nevada and Oklahoma there were none; 
in Indian Territory, South Carolina, and 
Missisippi the proportion was less than one 
to 10,000 of the population; in Iowa, one to 
2,700; in Illinois, about one to 1,000; in 
Massachusetts, one to 690; in New York, 
one to 500; and in New Mexico, one to 308. 
This does: not mean that there is forty 
times as much illness in New Mexico as in 
South Carolina, twenty times as much in 
New York as in Alabama and twice as much 
as in Illinois. It does indicate, in a general 
way, the relative adequacy and popularity 
of hospital provision for the care of the 
sick. The large proportion of the total 
cost of maintenance covered by income from 
pay patients (43 per cent) would seem, at 
the first glance, to show that to just that ex- 
tent the work of these hospitals is not 
“penevolent.” But while it is true that hos- 
pital-care, both in these institutions and in 
others which could not in any sense be 
classed as benevolent, is more and more 
growing in favor with persons able to pay 
for medical treatment, these figures do not 
prove the fact, if, as Mr. Koren points out, 
“in general to a very large ex- 


tent the moneys .. . do not repre- 
sent the personal contributions of the 
patients or their relatives and friends, 
but the amounts’ collected from _ the 


public authorities legally responsible for 
_ their support.” Such amounts are income 
for pay patients and not subsidies when 
they are paid to public institutions, as in 
the case of a state sanatorium for consump- 
tives which receives reimbursement for 
each patient, at a certain rate, from the 
town or county sending the patient; but 
this is only a small amount, and it is diffi- 
cult to see what other sum of any import- 
ance collected from public authorities can 
be included under income from pay inmates. 

The statement just quoted implies that 
per capita payments by the city or county 
for the care of the dependents in private 
institutions are not classed as subsidies. In 
the case of New York, however, a compari- 
son of the census figures with the more de- 
tailed statements in the report of the State 
Board of Charities indicates that the item 
“income from pay inmates” in the census 
corresponds to the “amount received from 
individuals for the support of inmates” in 
the state board report, and that the sum 
received from cities or counties “for the 
support of inmates” is included with the 
“amount of annual subsidy from public 
funds.” In the case of New York, there- 
fore, the moneys collected from pay inmates 
must, “to a very large extent,’ represent 
“personal contributions of the patients or 
their relatives and friends.” Hither thie 
statement on this point in the analysis re- 
quires modification or the definition of sub- 
sidy has not been uniform throughout the 
report. 
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In Utah and Oregon the income from pay 
patients exceeded the cost of maintenance; 
in Indian Territory, Nebraska, North Da- 
kota, and Oklahoma, it amounted to over 
80 per cent of the cost; in nineteen states, 
to more than 50 per cent but less than 
80; and in the other 24, including Illinois, 
California and Minnesota, to less than 50. 
New York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts and 
Ohio, come in this last group, with 29.0, 29.8, 
36, and 41.6 per cent respectively. A  hos- 
pital may still deserve to be described as 
a “benevolent institution,” it is pointed 
out, even if it does receive income from pa- 
tients equal to, or exceeding its running ex- 
penses, because the plant was originally a 
gift, or because the services of physicians 
are given free of charge, or for some sim- 
ilar reason. 


Dispensaries are included in 
the report, as “too conspicu- 
ous a part of the medical 
charity to be omitted,” although they ~ dif- 
fer from other institutions in the respect 
that the persons frequenting them are occa- 
sional visitors rather than inmates.’ The 
total number discovered, 156, is surprisingly 
small, until one realizes that the out-patient 
departments of hospitals are not included 
here, but only such dispensaries as are 
separate institutions. The figures for dis- 
pensaries, therefore, give no idea of the 
amount of medical care given in this way. 
How far short of it they fall is evident 
from the fact that the number of dis- 
pensaries for the state of New York is given 
as forty, while there were eighty-three in 
1908, according to the report of the State 
Board of Charities, if the out-patient de- 
partments be counted in. The expense of 
conducting af out-patient @epartment is 
probably included in the financial statement 
for the hospital of which it is a part, but 
the number of patients apparently is not 
given at all. It is difficult to see why it 
would have been “misleading,” as Mr. Ko- 
ren thought, to count out-patient depart- 
ma@nts as separate institutions. Doubtless, 
it would in many instances have been impos: 
sible to get satisfactory separate informa- 
tion about them, but if it had been possible 
it would seem to have been desirable, in 
order that a complete view might have been 
presented of the extent to which medical care 
is provided for persons not requiring, or 
unwilling to have, hospital treatment. 
Orphanages and _ children’s 


Dispensaries. 


Children’s . 
Institution & homes form the most import- 
ant class, numerically, after 
hospitals. There were 1,075 of these, about 


one-fourth of all the institutions. They are 
an older form of benevoleace than hospt- 
tals, 65 per cent of them having been in 
existence in 1890, in comparison with 45 per 
cent of the hospitals. The population had 
increased only 41 per cent, in comparison 
with 218 per cent in that of hospitals. 
Only Arizona, Idaho, and Wyoming are 
without an institution for children. Ne- 
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vada’s one benevolent institution is in this 
class; Illinois, Indiana, and Massachusetts 
have over fifty each; Pennsylvania, 94; 
Ohio, 105; and New York, 147. Neither the 
number of institutions in a state, nor the 
ratio of children cared for to the popula- 
tion of the state is any safe index to the 
proportion of dependent children or to the 
adequacy of the existing provision for them. 
The differences in these respects may indi- 
cate merely differences in methods of care. 
Lack of institutional provision may mean 
that the dependent children are still in the 
almshouses, or it may mean that the 
placing-out system is in favor. About 55 
per cent of all the children were boys, but in 
eighteen states the number of girls was in 
excess, generally because of the existence 
of large institutions solely for girls. The 
low per capita cost of maintaining children’s 
homes is due in part to the receipt of many 
donations which materially lessen necessary 
expenditure but whose value cannot even be 
estimated. 

Twenty-two per cent of the cost of main- 
tenance was covered by subsidies, 53.6 per 
cent in California and 51.7 in New York. 
The million and a half provided in this way 
in New York was about 70 per cent of the 
total for the country. Schools for the deaf 
and blind are the only class receiving a 
larger percentage of their running expenses 
in subsidies from the puoplic treasury. The 
sum given to hospitals was a little larger, 
but amounted to only 8 per cent of the 
total cost. The income from pay: inmates, 
on the other hand, was sufficient to defray 
only about one-tenth of the cost of the chil- 
dren’s institutions. It is not known how 
much of this comes from relatives and 
friends of the children, but it seems not 
unlikely that most of it may be from this 
source—from widowers able to pay some- 
thing for the board of their children, and 
from parents who put a child in an institu- 
tion because he is hard to manage, though 
not to the point of delinquency. 

The day nurseries number 166, sixty-two 
of them being in New York, and 1138, over 
two-thirds, in Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
New York, and Pennsylvania. They are 
the most recent development of all the kinds 
of institutions considered, as only 39 per 
cent of them were in existence in 1890.. They 
are confined almost exclusively to large 
cities and are not found at all in twenty- 
six states. 


Both the permanent homes 
and the temporary homes, for 
adults, or adults and chil- 
dren, include a wide variety of institutions. 
In the former class are grouped homes for 
the aged who are able to pay an entrance 
fee, up to as much as $1,560; homes for the 
aged who are able to pay nothing; and a 
number of institutions which seem more 
closely allied to hospitals, homes for incur- 
ables, for cancer patients, for advanced 
cases of tuberculosis, and for epilepsy. 


Homes for 
Adults. 
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There is reason for including such institu- 
tions in this class, since the idea of an 
asylum is more prominent in them than the 
idea of medical treatment, but inasmuch 
as they represent the provision for certain 
kinds of illness they seem to belong more 
naturally with the hospitals and dispensa- 
ries. There were 753 of these permanent 
homes, with a population, at the end of 1904, 
of 80,346 persons, 5,625 of them children. 
The men outnumbered the women by three 
to one, largely because of the Soldiers’ 
Homes, but also because old women are 
more apt to be cared for by relatives than 
old men. 

Some of the 449 temporary homes are 
“mere overnight shelters for wayfarers; 
others are in the nature of general rescue 
homes for all classes of unfortunates; still 
others have as their peculiar mission the 
reclamation of wayward girls and fallen 
women; some are on the border line be- 
tween rescue homes and lodging houses un- 
der benevolent auspices.” Here, again, sonie 
institutions are found which might be looked 
for among hospitals—two or three camps 
for consumptives in the early stages, and 
all of the convalescent homes, and the homes 
for inebriates. 

The inmates on the first and last day of 
the year consisted of about 12,000 women, 
8,000 children, and 5,000 men. In the num- 
ber of admissions during the year, however, 
the men outnumbered the women by six to 
one. This is due to the influence of the 
semi-reformatory institutions for women, on 
the one hand, where the average stay is com- 
paratively long, and the lodging-houses for 
men, on the other, where the entire stay 
is frequently a single night. 

The schools and homes for the deaf and 
blind, the last and smallest class of institu- 
tions, numbered 115, of which 66 are sup- 
ported and managed by thirty-eight states. 
There were 14,731 pupils in these schools 
at the end of 1904, 1,950 in New York, 1,162 
in Pennsylvania, 836 in Ohio, and 810 in 
Illinois. The relative stability of this pop- 
ulation is shown by the fact that only half 
as many were admitted during the year as 
were remaining in the institutions at the 
end of the year. Sixty-one of the institu- 
tions were for the deaf, thirty-nine for 
the blind, and fifteen for both. Arizona, 
Delaware, Idaho, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
New Mexico, Vermont, and Wyoming had 
no special provision for either class. 


We end with a sense of dis- 

Government’ satisfaction, not with the way 

Statistics. this report has been han- 
dled, but with the circumstances which de- 
termined its scope. It seems at least unfor- 
tunate that our statistics about charitable 
agencies are in so rudimentary a state that 
it is necessary to begin with a directory of 
the institutions themselves, resolutely put- 
ting aside all temptation to find out any- 
thing about the inmates, except whether 
they were men, women, or children. But 
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since this is the case we may congratulate 
ourselves that it has been recognized and 
that the fundamental work has been begun. 
It seems worse than unfortunate, in the 
view of social workers, that the collection 
of statistics about the special classes is 
limited by the Census Act to inmates of 
institutions. What we want to have is a 
complete survey of the dependent and de- 
linquent classes, and the ways in which 
they are taken care of, whether by pub- 
lic departments or private organizations, 
whether in institutions, or in their own 
homes, or in foster homes, or “boarded out.” 
The number of institutions, and the number 
of children in them, is of little significance 
unless we may know also how many are 
under the charge of placing-out agencies, 
how many are in the almshouses, and even 
how many are kept out of institutions by 
help given to their families in their own 
homes. The extent of hospital provision, 
its cost and its character, is only one part, 
though the most important part, of the in- 
formation we need in order to form a judg- 
ment as to the adequacy of our provision 
for the sick. 

What we should like to know is the total 
number of persons in need of medical care 
which they cannot afford to provide for 
themselves; the kind of care they need, in a 
general way; how far existing provision 
meets these needs; where the worst defi- 
ciencies are; and the relative value of dif- 
ferent ways of meeting the same need. 
Similarly, in regard to children, we need 
information about the total number re- 
quiring to be provided for outside their own 
families, and facts about the various meth- 
ods in vogue that will enable us to judge, 
more definitely than we can now, as to their 
cost and results. Many of these things are 
impossible to find out and others are not 
within the scope of a government inquiry, 
but the fact remains that we should like to 
know them. 

An investigation into the total cost of 
caring for the different classes of depend- 
ents and delinquents, which is believed to 
be within the scope of the census bureau as 
defined by the present law, would be of 
practical value. The amendment that has 
been suggested to the present law (the act 
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of March 6, 1902, establishing a permanent 
census bureau) would make possible further 
investigations which are most desirable. 
This amendment provides for a biennial! re- 
port dealing with the movement of. popula- 
tion in institutions, and it authorizes the 
enumeration, in restricted preas, of de- 
pendent and delinquent classes outside in- 
stitutions, and inquiries into the work of 
charity organization societies and other 
benevolent associations which function as 
institutions, and of state and municipal de- 
partments which administer out-door relief. 
The former provision would ensure that 
the work done in this report of benevolent 
institutions should not be wasted, and the 
latter would give authority for the supple- 
mentary studies which are needed for their 
own sake and also to bring out the signifi- 
cance of the facts about institutions. It will 
be no easy task, after this amendment has 
been passed, to devise methods for obtain- 
ing the desired information from so hetero- 
geneous a body of organizations. It will be 
difficult, but not impossible, and the first 
step is to secure the necessary authoriza- 
tion to make the attempt 

In the case of these organizations, as in 
the case of the institutions, more can be 
done to improve their records by persistent, 
repeated inquiries for the same information 
from a department of the government than 
in any other way. It has repeatedly been 
demonstrated that a group of organizations 
can be brought to a certain degree of uni- 
formity in their reports by simply keep- 
ing at them, if there is some authority be- 
hind the inquiries. It does not seem unrea- 
sonable to hope that the census bureau, 
with the extensions of authority just indi- 
cated, may be able, in the course of a few 
aeons, to secure records susceptible of com- 
bination and comparison. 

The time will be long, at best, before we 
have the information about social condi- 
tions and social work which is indispensable 
to intelligent action, but it will be shortened 
if we can see clearly what the ideal is and 
can work consciously for it, and it is most 
encouraging that so good a beginning has 
at last been made on the part of the gov- 
ernment. 


JOHN BESSNER HUBER, M.D. 


The Social Combat of Disease 


BOOKS BY 


ANTI-TUBERCULOSIS ADDRESSES 


PRINCE A. MORROW, M.D. 


*“CONSUMPTION AND CIVILIZATION” 


Reviewed by Christopher Easton 


This work,’ though burdened by a too am- 
bitious title, is really a very valuable com- 
pilation of the facts of the present day anti- 
tuberculosis campaign in this and other 
countries. Indeed, it is a handbook, a some- 
what larger one than that published some 
time ago by the New York Charity Organi- 
zation Society and brought up to date, and 
will doubtless prove indispensable for the 
next five years to all engaged in the admin- 
istrative control of tuberculosis and the 
popular educational movement to combat it. 
The author has shown considerable skill in 
combining a multitude of quotations, para- 
phrases and original accounts of various ex- 
periments, statistical facts, and other data 
in such a way as to make a very readable 
book. The classification is quite an elaborate 
one—15 parts, 87 chapters, 9 appendices, and 
an index. The order of treatment of the 
subject is the usual one—prevalence, preven- 
tion, cure. The classification is logical and 
detailed—perhaps too much so. Tt repre- 
sents the form of unity which the author has 
thrown over a mass of unrelated materials. 
In completeness, accuracy and fairness to 
those engaged in the movement this sum- 
mary of existing measures is an admirable 
one. The usefulness of such a compendium 
is, however, naturally limited to a term of 
years, for the anti-tuberculosis campaign is 
continually advancing, making use of new 
methods and better adapting old methods 
to its purposes. 

The personality of the author appears all 
through the book, making it unusually read- 
able for one of its kind. Each division 
and chapter is headed by a quotation from 
some great thinker, and binding, printing 
and illustrations all add to the general ap- 
pearance of the book. 

The preface states that the work is ad- 
dressed both to the physician and the lay- 
man, but we imagine that it will prove more 
valuable to the latter. Matters of a tech- 
nical nature are treated in the appendices. 
There is a medical resumé at the close of 
the book, and the author throughout takes 
a very moderate position on disputed med- 
ical and sociologica: points, such as the 
influence of heredity, marriage of consump- 
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tives, infection from milk, use of drugs in 
treatment, the réle of the general practi- 
tioner, and the extent of public hospital 
care. We especially recommend to the 
reader his treatment oi (Part 3) predispo- 
sitions to tuberculosis and (Part 5) the 
home. 

If any criticism is called for it is of the 
title. It is doubtful whether the facts as to 
the relation of consumption to human affairs 
through the centuries are sufficiently well 
known to make possible the writing by any- 
one of a treatise on consumption and civili- 
zation. Certainly the author has not done 
it in the two divisions of the book devoted 
to it; namely, Part 1, general consideration, 
and Part 15, sociological resumé. The bulk 
of the book between these first and last 
parts is as above stated an account of the 
present anti-tuberculosis movement. In 
Part 1 the author attempts to show the in- 
fluence of the disease on human evolution 
and upon literature, the arts, ete. He is 
more successful in the latter undertaking 
than in the former, his philosophical reason- 
ing being somewhat obscure. In Part 15 
we have his summing up of the social situ- 
ation so far as tuberculosis is concerned. 
He shows an undoubted bias toward an indi- 
vidualistic conception of society. At the 
same time he fairly states that the socio- 
logical conclusions are his own opinions. 
Some of his statements are rather too sweep- 
ing—for example, “It is the Spirit of Christ 
which has been the supremest influence 
in shaping civilization during the twenty 
centuries past, a Spirit which has, on the 
whole, prevailed over all else that has been 
antagonistic to it.” Also the following: “I 
discern with gratification that indiscriminate 
charity and other enervating factors have 
not altogether dissipated the integrity of the 
individual—absolutely the one and only 
force upon which civilization can be based. 
If the human unit be deteriorated it were 
vain indeed to expect alleviation of untoward 
conditions.” 

His social idealism, which crops out at 
every hand, is clearly that of a by-gone 
stage of American civilization. He charges 
that much that is done for consumptives 
and all sick persons is paternalistic, sub- 
versive of the moral stamina of the indi- 
vidual, etc., etc. But a consideration of the 
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social effects of practical measures to eradi- 
cate tuberculosis must certainly go back to 
the social causes of the disease. We who 
are interested in tuberculosis work are not 
called on to decide whether the great social 
evil known as tuberculosis is one of the 
products of a disintegrating individualism 
or of an approaching paternalism. We know 
the problem is here, immense in its propor- 
tions and ghastly in the amount of suffering 
it entails, and it is our part to seek out 
and apply the best workable remedies. To 
be sure, Dr. Huber does, for the most part, 
seek out and apply the best workable reme- 
dies and support the main features of anti- 
tuberculosis work. His theories have not 
led him to oppose practical measures, and 
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_indeed he himself has played quite a part 


in active anti-tuberculosis work. Hence the 
lack of consistency between his sociological 
views and his sociological performance need 
not give any concern, and does not limit the 
value of his book. 

His analysis of antagonistic social and 
political factors strikes a truer note. Cor- 
rupt municipal politics, an unrighteous tar- 
iff, industrial monopolies, the lowering of 
business standards, grasping landlordism 
and the other factors bringing about an 
economic condition which he regards as the 
chief underlying cause of the plague—the 
effects of these things are well described 
and given due weight. 


“SOCIAL DISEASES AND MARRIAGE” 
Reviewed by L. L. Dock 


Secretary International Council of Nurses 


If prevention is indeed better than cure— 
and if the social forces working for social 
betterment are seeking construction instead 
of reparative activities, then it must soon be 
recognized that the most urgently pressing 
and fundamental of all lines of prevention 
is the study and practice of child culture. 

As the study of the soil is to the culture 
of plants and flowers, so to the culture of 
the child is the study of reproduction in the 
human race. How mad would the agricul- 
turist be considered if he deliberately 
sowed among his young crops the seeds of 
deadly parasitic weeds and insects! How 
insane the rose-grower who _ introduced 
among his roses their most fatal enemies! 

This is what man does—man, the most in- 
tellectual and the most stupid of all created 
beings—man, the most educated and most 
ignorant product of nature—this is what he 
does to his most valuable crop—this is what 
he does to his children. 

It is high time that a book should have 
appeared, dealing, in plain and explicit 
terms—not too excessively technical for the 
intelligent lay reader and yet clothed in all 
the dignity of a noble science—with this 
most fundamental and most neglected study. 
Such a book is Dr. Morrow’s Social Diseases 
and Marriage Is it not a striking evidence 
of the stupidity of popular ignorance upon 
this grave subject, that Dr. Morrow, before 
proceeding to show the immense and appall- 
ing extent of misery and suffering arising 
from venereal diseases, should say in his 
preface, ‘At the pr‘esent day an author in 
presenting a new work in any department of 
medicine may find himseif embarrassed by 
the fact that the need of it is not apparent, 
in view of existing treatises on the same 
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subject. No such embarrassment confronts 
the author of a work on social disease and 
marriage. There is no comprehensive treat- 
ise in one language upon this subject which 
has such important interests from both a 
medical and social point of view.” 

Syphilis and gonorrhea have always been 
known to the medical profession, but within 
the past twenty-five years “there have been 
many important advances made in our 
knowledge of syphilis, especially of the late 
manifestations of hereditary syphilis, and 
the etiological relationship of this disease 
with a vast complexus of morbid conditions 
grouped under the general title of ‘para- 
syphilitic’ affections, which have served to 
emphasize its significance as a social dan- 
ger. 

“Twenty-five years ago the no less impor- 
tant relations of gonorrhea with marriage 
were practically ignored. * * * With the 
discovery of the gonococcus and its identi- 
fication as the active pathogenetic agent in a 
large number of local, generalized infections, 
the field of its morbid phenomena has been 
greatly amplified. 

“Within the past two decades no coccus 
has so grown in significance * * * ag 
the coccus of Neisser. Of especial interest 
in connection with the objects of this study 
is the important réle of the gonococcus in 
determining serious pelvic disease in women. 
Modern science has taught us that in view 
of its extensive prevalence, its conservation 
of virulence, after apparent cure, and its 
tendency to invade the uterus and annexial 
organs, with results often dangerous to life 
and destructive to the reproductive capacity 
of the woman, gonorrhea overshadows syph- 
ilis in importance as a social peril.” 

With this prelude Dr. Morrow introduces 
his study of marriage and venereal diseases, 
in which, with the utmost earnestness, im- 
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pressive Scientific accuracy and high ethical 
purpose, he proceeds to detail with every 
support of contemporary technical study, sta- 
tistical exactitude, and the experience of a 
master, all the phases of social contamina- 
tion from this source, its meaning in the 
study of child culture and the possibilities of 
prophylaxis. 

“Tt is no exaggeration,” he declares, “to 
state that every year in this country thou- 
sands of men carry to the marriage bed the 
germs of disease destined to wreck the 
health and lives of their wives and children. 

“Tt is not because men are so lacking in 
conscience or sensibility that they perpetrate 
these crimes against the women they have 
vowed to love, cherish and protect; it is 
largely from ignorance, from false and er- 
roneous ideas of the dangerous nature and 
far-reaching consequences of their disease— 
and for which the medical profession is in 
some degree responsible.” 

We will not attempt in this brief review 
to summarize the studies of Dr. Morrow in 
his Part I., gonorrhea and marriage, and 
Part II., syphilis and marriage, for it would 
indeed be impossible to do so; they must 
be read in their entirety, pondered, and so 
converted into impulse to wise and rational 
reformation. His Part III., dealing with so- 
cial prophylaxis, educational measures, ad- 
ministrative measures and sanitary meas- 
ures, is of especial interest to us from our 
concern in the social well-being. 

With the unerring keen edge of the sur- 
geon’s knife, Dr. Morrow lays bare the “con- 
spiracy of silence” on the part of the public 
press, the clergy, and public educators in re- 
lation to these diseases—the cowardly and 
supine attitude of parents; the indifference 
of society; the survival of the old conception 
of the moral etiology of disease; the debased 
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and hypocritical position of respectable wo- 
men, who, tacitly upholding the double stan- 
dard of morals, “open the doors to the char- 
tered libertine but bar and bolt them against 
his victim.” 

For the correction of this evil, he says, so- 
ciety has at least one powerful weapon—so- 
cial ostracism of the libertine. But his best 
hope is in educational measures,—by hygien- 
ic education, and moral education, fearless- 
ly, openly, candidly, and most seriously car- 
ried on. 

Administrative measures are more indirect 
than direct. The regulation of vice by the 
state is useless, because it does not segregate 
the male prostitute. The harsh measures 
of older codes are vain—but the state “can 
establish more stringent laws for safeguard- 
ing minors by raising the age of legal con- 
sent. It can, by contributing to the better 
housing of the poor, by preventing promis- 
cuity of occupation of young men and young 
women in factories and workshops, and by 
establishing reformatories and homes for the 
rescue and restoration to honorable life of 
fallen women, accomplish a vast deal * * 
* It can repress, or rather suppress char- 
latanism, which scatters broadcast its de- 
ceptive literature.” 

Dr. Morrow is also of the opinion that the 
state may demand as a preliminary condi- 
tion to granting a marriage license a medi- 
cal certificate that both parties are free from 
any contagious sexual disease, and also that 
it may impose a civil and penal responsibil- 
ity for the transmission of venereal disease 
in marriage. Such a law exists in several 
European countries. He would, moreover, 
greatly extend the present powers and pres- 
ent activities of health boards in relation to 
venereal diseases. 


THE NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS MOVEMENT! 


The size of the volume incorporating the 
proceedings of its first annual meeting sug- 
gests that the National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis was 
not organized prematurely. It required 
eighty-two cubic inches of paper, split up 
into 448 pages, covered with something like 
150,000 words, to record what was ready to 
be given to the public before the Associa- 
tion had been in active operation six months. 
Evidently a very considerable amount of 
study had been going on and would have 
continued to go on if no society had been 
formed for the purpose of stimulating it, 
and the most important function of the Na- 
tional Association, in relation to the first 
object stated in its title, is to act as a me- 
dium through which the results of this 
study may reach a wider audience and may 
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be more quickly applied to the work of pre- 
vention. The Association will also serve, 
through the opportunities for conference 
which it affords, to influence the direction 
which study will take. 

At first glance it seems that the bulk 
of the volume is taken up with papers of 
a scientific and technical character adapted 
only to the professional medical mind. The 
proceedings of the two general meetings and 
of the sociological section occupy less than 
a quarter of the book, while the papers pre- 
sented at the pathological and bacteriologi- 
cal section fill 122 pages, and those at the 
Clinicial and climatological section nearly 
two hundred. The impression given by the 
first glance is, however, corrected by a lit- 
tle further scrutiny. The table of contents 
shows that practically all of the discussion 
in the last-mentioned section is of interest 
to laymen as well as to physicians. A lay- 
man can appreciate the desirability of uni- 
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formity in nomenclature, though he is not 
qualified to advise about it. He feels the 
need for a definition of “incipient” though 
he could not decide where to draw the line. 
He is not competent to decide, unaided, what 
facts should be embodied in an educational 
leaflet, but he may have had experiences 
that would make his help most valuable in 
finding the best way to state the facts fur- 
nished by physicians. The other papers 
in this section deal with experience 
in treatment in various places and un- 
der various circumstances, the influence 
of climate, the effect of tuberculous patients 
on the community to which they go in 
search of health, the necessity for detention 
institutions for certain kinds of patients, 
and similar subjects, all of which are of in- 
terest to the layman, and on which it is 
desirable that he should be more or less in- 
formed. 

The subjects of the papers in the patho- 
logical and bacteriological section, as they 
are stated in the table of contents, are 
somewhat forbidding, but the papers them- 
selves prove to be intelligible to the lay 
mind. The researches for some means of 
producing immunity against tuberculosis are 
perhaps the most attractive to non-profes- 
sionals interested in the work of prevention, 
and the results reported seem to be encour- 
aging. It is easy to believe that there was 
ample justification for the general opinion 
expressed at the time, that the papers in 
this section “established the standing of 
the scientific work which is being done in 
America on this subject.” 

A general account of the meeting, the 
happy auspices under which it opened, the 
enthusiasm which attended it, and the pro- 
gram of the sessions in detail was given 
to readers of CHARITIES at the time. Dr. 
Trudeau’s presidential address; the plea of 
Mr. Folks, as chairman of the sociological 
section, for adequate expenditures in doing 
what we know ought to be done if we are 
to deal effectively with the tuberculosis 
problem; and the practical working pro- 
gram, outlined by Mr. Devine, for the guid- 
ance of organizations for the prevention of 
tuberculosis appeared in full in the issue of 
June 38, 1905. The other two subjects on 
the program of the sociological section were 
concerned with details of the work of cure 
and of prevention. William H. Baldwin, of 
Washington, .reviewed the progress that 
America has made, especially in the last few 
years, in providing sanatorium care for the 
cure of consumptives; and Dr. Bracken’s 
paper, discussed by representatives of the 
Pullman Company and important railroads, 
considered the “real but unnecessary dan- 
ger” of tubercular infection which exists in 
public conveyances. 

The proceedings of the 1906 meeting, held 
in Washington again in the middle of May, 
are almost ready for the public. It seems 
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probable, from the six hundred and more 
pages of proof-sheets before us, that this 
volume may exceed the first one in cubic 
contents. It is at least equal in interest. 

At the second meeting two new sections 
were introduced, one on surgery and one on 
tuberculosis in children, and the three 
original ones were continued. The papers 
presented in the Sociological Section have 
been reviewed in CHARITIES AND THE CoM- 
moNs at some length (June 23, 1906). The 
general opening meeting was a joint ses- 
sion of the National Association with the 
Association of American Physicians. The 
papers that evening were a vice-presidential 
address by Dr. Lawrence F. Flick, in the 
absence of the president, Dr. Biggs, and a 
learned discussion, by Dr. Simon Flexner, 
of New York, on immunity in tuberculosis. 
Dr. Flexner reviewed the progress that has 
been made in “knowledge of the principles 
of bacterial immunity,” which he ranks with 
“efficient efforts at suppression of the 
causes” of tuberculosis. Dr. Flick outlined 
the work of the National Association dur- 
ing the year, speaking especially of the 
plans that were being made for the meet- 
ing of the International Congress for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis in 
1908, the inauguration of tuberculosis exhi- 
bitions in the large cities of the country, 
and the creation of an advisory council of 
the association. Through the advisory 
council, which held its first meeting the 
next day, it is hoped to bring into closer 
relations not only societies working for 
prevention, but also hospitals and sanatoria 
and boards of health. From a statement of 
the work which the National Association 
has before it, Dr. Flick turned to the ques- 
tion of how it is “equipped to carry out 
this great program,” answering this ques- 
tion by an analysis of the membership roll. 
Sixty-six per cent of the members he found 
to be physicians, five per cent women, two 
per cent college professors, and one per 
cent clergymen. The necessity for enlist- 
ing the interest of the clergy, the lawyers 
and judges, the bankers, merchants and 
manufacturers, and, to put it briefly, of ev- 
ery woman and man of any influence, in the 
work of the Association, was forcefully ex- 
pressed. 

These two volumes are of much value to 
the social worker, for they contain state- 
ments by the highest authorities on many 
phases of the subject. If the promise of 
the first two meetings is fulfilled the 
series of reports of the Association’s meet- 
ings will, in the course of a few years, con- 
stitute the standard work of reference in 
regard to what is being done in America 
both in scientific research and in applica- 
tion of our knowledge to social measures 
ae diminishing the prevalence of tubercu- 
osis. 
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“THE BITTER CRY OF THE CHILDREN” 


Reviewed by Mary Willcox Glenn 


Baltimore 


Of the Bitter Cry of the Children it may 
be said, aS was said by Canon Scott Hol- 
land of another book which was born of the 
perplexity of the social problem, that “It 
has been wrung at white heat out of the 
furnace of pity.” The intensity of the feel- 
ing that underlies the Bitter Cry of the Chil- 
dren commands our sympathy with the au- 
thor and with the unfortunate little ones 
whom he brings in such appalling array be- 
fore us. It is well that the subject should 
be put before the reading public in its full- 
ness, that the public should be spared no 
detail, that it should be forced to realize 
how through sheer ignorance there is con- 
summated an appalling sacrifice of child 
life. 

But does Mr. Spargo’s method of present- 
ing the appalling subject “mark the begin- 
ning of an epoch of deeper study and of 
sounder philanthropy?” Doubtless in a 
later edition Mr. Spargo will drop the final 
chapter, “Blossoms and Babies,” which is an 
exotic and, because of its foreigness, cheap- 
ens the book as a whole. The special point 
made in that final chapter, the futility of 
charitable activity based on an ignorance of 
actual conditions, is as timely now as it was 
when many years ago the sanest of philan- 
thropic workers warned against “superficial- 
izing over a whole city.” But fine writing 
will not educate the superficial. Literature 
makes strange yoke fellows. The possibil- 
ity of incompatible union is driven home 
in this work by the juxtaposition of meta- 
phor and reference to blue book authorities; 
by statistical deductions based on an elabor- 
ate system of conjecture and on the cita- 
tion of figures taken from governmental 
reports; by ‘‘quotations from a newspaper re- 
port of an interview”, from Aristotle and 
from C. Hanford Henderson. 

One cannot lay too great emphasis on the 


Q) The Bitter Cry of the Children, by John Spargo; 
with introduction by Robert Hunter. For price, 
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need of getting at the actual status of the 
children of our country. The regulation 
of mid-wife practice, the causes of infant 
mortality, the regulation of the milk supply 
of cities, the result of allowing mothers to 
be withdrawn from being the home makers 
to become the bread-winners, the actual de- 
gree of failure of our public school system 
to reach the minds because of the ill-nour- 
ished bodies of the children, the waste of 
prospective ability due to immature labor, 
these are burning and compelling questions 
which must be carefully studied so that we 
may have reliable answers. The effort that 
is being made at the instigation of the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee to have Con- 
gress establish a national children’s bu- 
reau should be sustained by every thought- 
ful person who has come to realize through 
practical experience the meagreness of the 
data we hold; but is our sum of knowledge 
enlarged or enriched by such leaps at fig- 
ures as are made in the following quotations? 

“Tf we make an arbitrary allowance of 20 
per cent, to account for the slight improve- 
ment shown by the death-rates and for other 
differences, and regard 30 per cent of the 
infantile death rate as being due to socially 
preventable causes, instead of 50 per cent, 
as in the case of England, we have an ap- 
palling total of more than 95,000 unnec- 
essary. deaths in a single year. And of 
those socially preventable causes there 
can be no doubt that the various phases of 
poverty represent fully 85 per cent, giv- 
ing an annual sacrifice to poverty of prac- 
tically 80,000 baby lives” (p. 13). 

And later (p. 52): 

“Six physicians of large obstetrical expe- 
rience were asked to estimate what percent- 
age of the still born should ve ascribed to 
the influence of poverty, and the average of 
their replies was 60 per cent. That may be 
an over-estimate, or it may be, and prob- 
ably is, an under-estimate. * * * It means 
that to the 80,000 babies annually devoured 
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by the wolf of poverty must be added 
another 45,000 killed by the same cruel foe 
in the passage of the race from the womb 
of dependence to a separate existence.” 

And p. 545: 

“T am convinced that the number of chil- 
dren under fifteen years of age who work is 
much larger than the official figures (1,752,- 
187) give, notwithstanding that these are 
supposed to give the number of all workers 
under sixteen years of age. It would, I 
think, be quite within the mark to say that 
the number of child workers under fifteen 
is at least 2,250,000.” 

Mr. Spargo cites frequently the work of 
the British Interdepartmental Committee on 
Physical Deterioration, and it is encourag- 
ing to have our attention called to the fact 
brought out by that committee that poor 
and rich get an equal start in life, that the 
“poorest and most ill-nurtured women bring 
forth as hale and strong-looking babies as 
those in the very best conditions.” (7) But 
in citing the evidence of the committee, em- 
phasis is not laid by our author on the fact 
that what is “characteristic of the evidence 
as a whole is that hardly any proposition is 
advanced for which a direct contradiction 
may not be found under the evidence of 
some other witness, often quite as well 
qualified apparently to judge”? and that 
the causes assigned by witnesses for the 
unfitness due to physical deterioration in- 
clude such variants as “emigration, compul- 
sory education, overcrowding, substitution 
of Indian for China tea, urbanization, bad 
conditions of life in country, ignorance and 
selfishness of women, drink.” A _ conse- 
quence of the investigation made by the In- 
ter-departmental Committee was to lay spe- 
cial emphasis on the physical needs of 
people to the exclusion of a consideration 
of their moral needs, and a similar dispo- 
sition strikes one forcibly in The Bitter Cry 
of the Children. The Bishop of Ross in 
his testimony before the Inter-departmental 
Committee emphasized one point of view 
when he said, “I attach so much importance 
to the moral features—the character of 
the child—-the sense of self-respect, the 
sense of self-reliance, and all those other 
virtues, that I really think I would prefer 
physical hardship and cruelty on the one 
hand by having them hungry, rather than 
demoralizing them on the other. * * * Even 
physical death might be preferable to moral 
degeneracy, at least looking at it from a 
high point of view.” 

The question to ask in reading Mr. 
Spargo’s list of suggested remedies is, do 
such remedies “shift the centre of interest 
away from the family where alone the child 
has its roots of life and growth, to a parade 
ground where the basis of treatment is the 
physical need?” Is there no other way of 
overcoming the evils of ignorance than by 
shifting upon the municipality the task of 
catering to the needs of the body? Are we 
right in getting away from the beuef that 
“systematic provision for’ childhood or 
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“age in any land is tantamount to a syste- 
matic hostility against its virtues, both of 
prudence and of natural piety?’ * The 
obviously easy way to meet the hard fact of 
children’s being under nourished is for the 
public to provide nourishing food, but along 
with evidence favoring such a measure 
comes the testimony of some teachers who 
say, as did some of those in the West Ham 
District before the Inter-departmental Com- 
mittee, “that in some of the schools which 
got relief the parents have never taken so 
much interest in their children since.” Can 
we shift from the home the burden of car- 
ing for the children in infancy and child- 
hood, and then expect the adults, reared un- 
der a regime of municipal créches and 
school meals, to feel the responsibility of 
making the family the basis of the nation’s 
truest development? 

Social education is our task. How it may, 
in the truest and broadest sense, be achieved, 
is not to our mind contained in the remedies 
suggested. We do not acknowledge that 
there is “no escape from the blight and curse 
of pauperism unless the nation, pursuing a 
policy of enlightened self-interest and pro- 
tection, decides to save the children” by a 
system of municipal maintenance. There 
is naiveté in the statement that (p. 249), 

“Tt is a mocking judgment of our civili- 
zation that such a natural, intelligent solu- 
tion of a pressing problem should be impos- 
sible for our greatest and richest cities, 
though attained by a little Italian city like 
Vercelli.” 

No spirit less commands our respect than 
a narrow-minded determination to reject 
any scheme that bears the hall mark for- 
eign, but no policy can be more short-sighted 
than to adopt schemes, which, while prac- 
ticable in another community because of its 
homogeneity, its highly organized bureau- 
cracy, or because of the well-recognized pa- 
ternal attitude of its government, could be 
grafted on our heterogeneous democracy only 
at a great national cost. 

“The offering of state pensions for child- 
hood and youth as well as old age” is no- 
where advanced beyond the period of trial, 
because the period of trial must be long 
enough to determine what is the real ef- 
fect on national character of the systems 
inaugurated. The fact that with apparent 
success schemes have been iaugurated in 
Norway, Denmark, Germany, and other for- 
eign countries is no criterion that they 
would fit our Anglo-Saxon stock with its 
intermixture of other races, nor even that 
ultimately such remedial measures will be 
found to offer the solution of the problem 
in the countries now favored by their use. 

Because we acknowledge the truism that 
the “problem of the child is the problem 
of the race,” we would urge that to the 
solution of the problem be brought a method 
of consideration that is not only red hot 
with zeal and tinged with deep sympathy, 
but alive to the fact that thorough scientific 
investigation is the only proper basis for 
framing social theories. 


1Thomas Chalmers. 


FOUR BOOHS ON SOCIAL BETTERMENT! 


Reviewed by W. B. Guthrie 
College of the City of New York 


There are certain dominant ideas discov- 
erable in the recent writings' on social prob- 
lems not exactly new, but receiving an 
emphasis not before given them. One 
is the idea of careful quarantine against 
both moral, social and physical evil. 
This isolation is urged, but along with 
this is set forth the need there is to isolate 
in such manner as not to desocialize and 
embitter those who are thus treated. An- 
other dominant notion is how to regain best 
the social “wreckage” and turn it again 
into channels of social usefulness. The doc- 
trine of the importance of the child and of 
the growing value of children, in view of 
the changing sources from which our popu- 
lation comes, also receives its due share of 
attention. If “race suicide’ is to mark the 
practice of the better situated part of the 
population and the stream of future increase 
is to come from elsewhere, then, surely, re- 
formers must look very thoughtfully at the 
conditions of poverty. 


Fletcher: That Last Waif; by Mr. 
“Social | Fletcher, is one of a series 
Quarantine.” he has put out as the A. 
B. C. Life Series. In this series ap- 
pours hisw A B40. of “Our Own. Nu- 
trition, The New Menticulture, etc. The 


writer especially emphasizes the demand 
for a _ better’ protection and care of 
childhood. As children become scarcer, and 
as many homes have none, it is incumbent 


that conditions be guarded, lest a lower 
type of child survive. When there is 
in cities such a democracy in child- 


hood, it is to the interest of rich as well as 
poor that the condition of the _less- 
advantaged class be improved. The author, 
optimistically, sees in such institutions as 
the day nursery, kindergarten, Salvation 
Army and the like, redemptive forces com- 
petent to reclaim ninety-eight per cent of 
the children apparently doomed to go with 
the “submerged tenth.” Into such ‘wreck- 
age” saving business society can surely en- 
ter more extensively and with great profit. 
The possibilities of social quarantine have 
been much enlarged. 

An interesting chapter has to do with the 
“quarantine against idleness,’ and there is 
a chapter of suggestions for local quarantine 
organization. The book as a whole is stimu- 
lating. 


1That Last Wolf; or, Social Quarantine: Horace 
Fletcher; 260 pp. 
Betterment, Individual, Social 
BH. Wade Cook; 249 pp. 
Christianity and Socialism; Washington Gladden ; 
244 pp. 
Working with 
Smith ; 161 pp. 
For price, see facing page 449. 
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and Industrial; 


the People; Charles Sprague 


The book on Betterment, by 
Mr. Cook, was, introduced to 
the author, largely inspired by 
the writings of Mr. Fletcher. Industrial facts 
are treated not from the viewpoint of arm- 
chair theorists, but rather from that of prac- 
tical men. The line of thought so much 
emphasized in the book just reviewed is here 
followed. The first part of the book deals 
with social betterment from the standpoint 
of economy; when altruism can be shown 
to pay, then it will require no preaching. 
Much of the work is devoted to the better- 
ment of the individual; good food in proper 
quantities; thorough mastication and suffi- 
cient exercise. The point is made and sus- 
tained by considerable apparently valid evi- 
dence that people overfeed. The poor might 
be able to live very well on the amount of 
food they have, according to this rather 
naive theory. 

The most interesting chapters deal with 
the attempts large firms have made to im- 
prove the conditions of their employes. Of 
these the one dwelt on is the National Cash 
Register Company at Dayton, Ohio. 

Part III opens with a tribute to Robert 
Owen as the “father of welfare work.” 
Emphasis is placed upon the function of 
the forewoman in factories where girls are 
employed. Such persons by kindness. and 
tact may do very much to help the girls 
maintain their womanly qualities. 


Cook : 
“Betterment.” 


Smith: As a democratic agency for 
“Working with social improvement and indi- 
the People.” vidual culture the People’s In- 
stitute of New York is described in an 
interesting little volume, Working with the 
People, by Charles Sprague Smith. Co- 
ordinate with efforts toward a direct better- 
ment of the material conditions come at- 
tempts to raise moral and intellectual stand- 
ards. The Institute is succinctly described 
as follows: ‘The Institute is to-day a free 
evening school for adults in social science, 
providing also instruction through lectures 
in other departments of knowledge, a forum 
for the discussion and voting upon ques- 
tions of the day, with direct infiuence upon 
legislation; a people’s church; a _ fosterer 
of people’s clubs through alliance with 
another organization; a people’s hall of 
music. The very marked interest of work- 
ing people in social problems is pointed out 
as well as the almost uniformly good order 
maintained when even such heated dis- 
cussions as those invoked by socialist ad- 
vocates are indulged. As illustrative of 
the influence of the Institute is described 
the very active part it took in starting and 
helping to carry on that movement which 
in 1899 defeated the plan to have the sub- 
way franchise go into private hands and 
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secured it to the city. The book should be 
a stimulus to similar efforts in other large 
centers of population. Especially note- 
worthy are the characteristics pointed out 
as descriptive of progressive democracy. 


Gladden: An inspiring series of lectures 
“Christianity delivered in 1905 by the Rev. 
Socialism.” Washington Gladden have 
been published under the title Christianity 
and Socialism. In contrast to books that 
might be cited dealing with this theme, this 
book “has something to say about Socialism 
and much about Christianity.’ The first lec- 
ture deals with the sermon on the mount as 
the “magna charta of Christianity.’ In these 
teachings the author sees the basis for social 
reconstruction. They are addressed to indi- 
viduals, but to individuals as members of 
society. The “sermon” is analyzed, and its 
demands on personal culture and character 
are made clear. An optimistic tone per- 
vades these lectures, and the possibility of 
realizing that individual and social perfec- 
tion revealed in the Gospels, is urged. The 
principle of the Fatherhood of God is ad- 
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vanced as the foundation of social order and 
harmony. 

In the chapter on socialism, socialism of a 
moderate type is defined as “municipaliza- 
tion of capital.” The non-agreement of so- 
cialists as to a method of distribution is 
held up. What Schaffle and others have 
clearly seen and pointed out as the chief 
obstacles to acommunistic form of society, 
are here emphasized. Mr. Gladden assumes 
that there is a “true socialism.” The 
feeling of protest shared by socialists 
is, he points out, becoming very general; 
the means of meeting the new problems are 
not so certain. ‘True socialism” starts out 
from the proposition that all the work we 
do is a social function. The “true socialist” 
is one who never forgets that he is a mem- 
ber of society and has social duties. The 
author makes a vigorous assault upon the 
old classical doctrine of Laissez faire and 
individualism. “It has been the maggot in 
the brain of the last century that has 
wrought the social madness which now dis- 
turbs our peace.” ‘True socialism” teaches 
that it is every man’s duty to help improve 
social conditions. 


“PHYSICAL ECONOMY IN NUTRITION °” 


Reviewed by Edward T. Devine 


As a result of Professor Chittenden’s ex- 
periments we know to a certainty that it is 
possible to live and to do good work on much 
less food than we now consume. United 
States soldiers, college athletes and univer- 
sity instructors shared in the demonstration, 
submitting for protracted periods to a dis- 
cipline of restricted diet while undergoing 
rather more than their accustomed physical 
or mental strain. 

Disregarding minor exceptions and qual- 
ifications, all of which are set forth in the 
volume with candor and apparent accuracy, 
the large fact stands forth that nearly all 
those who tried this experiment of greatly 
reducing their consumption of food became 
physically stronger, improved in health and 
spirits, did more and better work and after 
a brief period for the necessary readjust- 
ment of appetite enjoyed their meals and 
found the quantity sufficient to satisfy hun- 
ger. 

These men did not become vegetarians, or 
fruitarians, or follow any other kind of rig- 
idly prescribed diet. For the most part they 
ate whatever they liked and they liked a 
variety of things. They did not necessarily 
masticate their food excessively, although 
they probably did less bolting than the aver. 
age unregenerate frequenter of the lunch 
counter, and they doubtless rejected some 
kinds of food which have much bulk and 


1Physical Economy in Nutrition, by Russell H. 
Chittenden. Pp. 612. For price, see facing page 
449, 


little nourishment. Of course other experi. 
ments on a vastly larger scale will be essen: 
tial before the world will be fully convinced. 

It is susceptible of easy demonstration 
aside from experiment, that if the bodily 
waste can be replaced, the loss repaired and - 
growth maintained with less food than we 
now eat, it will be to our advantage not to 
put the extra burden upon the digestive and 
assimilative apparatus. Disease and phy- 
sical disorder inevitably result from over- 
crowding the alimentary canal. The extra 
and unnecessary strain on stomach, kidneys 
and other organs is responsible for many a 
breakdown which is mistakenly attributed 
to overwork or to a mysterious visitation 
of providence. 

This reform—a reduction in the quantity 
of food consumed—is one which must begin 
with the well-to-do. Paradoxical as it seems, 
the wage-earners who have least to spare for 
superfluous food can least afford to lower 
their standards in this respect. Any gospel 
of cheaper diet, if carried first to the poor 
man, will encounter hostility and suspicion 
on the ground that it is aimed to lower the 
cost of living and thus make lower wages 
possible. After those whose position is 
more assured have come not only to eat less, 
but to spend less on their food, it may be- 
come possible to advocate with effect among 
wage-earners the reform which will save 
them both needless expenditure and needless 
physical injury. 

In this connection the query naturally 
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arises whether even the “under fed” are as 
badly off as according to our ordinary ideas 
and standards they might be expected to be. 
Starvation, mal-nutrition, and real under- 
feeding are certainly very serious evils, but 
it is by no means certain that their counter- 
parts, over-feeding, stuffing at all hours with 
things unfit for food and the taking of stim- 
ulants and narcotics, are not even in the 
tenements more frequent evils. Of course, 


the one does not counteract the other as 
both are not found in the same individual, 
and to allege the one does not disprove the 
existence of the other. Rational feeding 
is the remedy for both over-feeding and un- 
der-feeding; and this means education and 
in some instances an increase of income. 

The service rendered to mankind by the 
author of this volume cannot yet be calcu- 
lated but it is certainly very great. 


“FAMILY MONOGRAPHS” 


The little volume of Family Monographs, 
by Elsa G. Herzfeld, is a contribution 
to sociological literature by a pupil of Mrs. 
Parsons at Barnard College, a pupil who, 
her teacher says, “gave more time and en- 
ergy to her investigations than the aver- 
age student” and “was likewise an excep- 
tionally competent observer and recorder.” 

The object of Miss Herzfeld’s studies was 
“to throw light on the family of the New 
York tenement-house dweller.” The meth- 
od adopted was to get an introduction, as 
a@ penny provident collector for Hartley 
House, to twenty-four families living in the 
middle west side of the city, and then to 
pursue the acquaintance for several months 
or a year, endeavoring to get a clear and 
accurate conception of the family’s domes- 
tic economy, but with a special interest in 
psychological characteristics. 

At the start Miss Herzfeld states that 
“the majority of the families studied are 
fairly typical of the German and Irish, for- 
eign and native-born, tenement-house pop- 
ulation of New York.” How she knows 
they are “typical” is not explained. Similar- 
ly, the generalizations in the first fifty 
pages are, to the extent that they are gen- 
eralizations, open to criticism. But taken 
as an assemblage of related incidents, in- 
stead of statements of general truths, they 
are interesting and valuable. 

About two-thirds of the 150 pages is taken 
up with the monographs themselves, rang- 
ing in length from one to eight pages, each 
one giving the main facts in the history and 
all sorts of interesting facts about the fam- 
ily. Apparently no effort was made to dis- 
criminate between characteristics and _ be- 
liefs peculiar to tenement-house families 
and those that are to be found in all eco- 
nomic grades, between conditions which 
merely impress an observer unaccustomed 
to life among the poor as exceptional to the 
neighborhood and those which really are 
exceptional. Bad taste in furniture, dress, 
reading, and amusements are not confined 


1family Monographs, by Elsa G. Herzfeld, with 
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to incomes of six hundred dollars a year; 
many of the superstitions and customs 
observed in the tenements may be found 
in private houses; the tenement-house girl 
and boy use one kind of slang, but the col- 
lege girl and boy use another kind. 

On the whole, the account of the district 
may truly be called a “live” one. Many 
such homes are to be seen, just such or- 
naments can be found. The love of music 
is most real. The kindness and generosity 
of the poor could hardly be overestimated. 
Here and there, however, will be seen signs 
of a little better taste, and perhaps a rather 
exaggerated effect is produced on the read- 
er’s mind. A visitor of at least equal ex- 
perience and acquaintance with the district 
feels that there are many conclusions from 
which she would have to dissent. The 
budget and the apartment given as examples 
of the conditions in an average home would 
hardly strike all in this light. It was un- 
fortunate, to say the least, to present such 
an untidy home as the type. 

It is well to emphasize the fact that Fam- 
ily Monographs relates to a few families 
only, and while one may gain certain gen- 
eral ideas about New York tenement-house 
dwellers, too many large or comprehensive 
deductions may not fairly be drawn. While 
many lives in this great city are just as 
narrow, there is another and a brighter 
side to tenement-house life. Many, indeed, 
are the homes to be found in the cramped 
quarters of our most congested districts, 
where a sane and orderly life exists, where 
true happiness is to be found in the midst 
of a struggle with poverty, and where the 
wife and mother does not regret her mar- 
riage day. 

The monograph method has not, certainly, 
been “fully exploited.” It has hardly even 
been tried in America. There can be no 
doubt that if a large number of observers 
as painstaking as Miss Herzfeld would col- 
lect material as she has done, their results 
would constitute a valuable addition to our 
knowledge of social facts. Its practical 
value would depend on how the material is 
used. 


TWO BOOHS ON THE ECONOMY OF THE HOME ' 


“An evidence of the interest now cen- 
tering in how we all live and how much it 
costs us to live as we do and whether it 
ought to cost as much as it does and 
whether we live as we ought, and many 
other related questions, is given by two 
little books that have recently been pub- 
lished. Ellen H. Richards, instructor in 
sanitary chemistry in the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, gives us the third 
edition, enlarged, of her The Cost of Living 
as Modified by Sanitary Science, which first 
appeared about six years ago; and Lucy 
Maynard Salmon, professor of history and 
economics in Vassar College, has assembled 
nine of her articles from the journals in 
which they originally appeared and grouped 
them under the title Progress in the House- 
hold. 

The ideas underlying both these volumes 
are that the standard of living can be raised 
by improvements in methods of consump- 
tion and in organization of the household as 
well as by an increase in income, and that 
woman, as the director of consumption, has 
a heavy responsibility. Mrs. Richards is 
especially interested in the wise appor- 
tioning of the income, and Miss Salmon in 
the principles of operation of the household 
machinery, without reference to cost, or 
rather with a distinct belief that an in- 
creased expenditure for operating expenses 
would result in a diminution of other items 
in both the social and the individual budget. 
‘Mrs. Richards intends her book “for the 
educated young people of the land who hon- 
estly desire to live in conformity with the 
laws of health and human efficiency” and 
especially to such among these as are about 
to begin life on an annual income of from 
fifteen hundred to three thousand dollars. 
For this class of persons the book contains 
much sound advice for determining a ‘wise 
expenditure of money, time and energy in 
daily living.” It is more applicable, as far 
as the figures go, to the households of so- 
cial workers than it is to those of depend- 
ent families, but the principles for which 
it seeks to gain adherents—the application 
of sanitary knowledge to household prob- 
lems and the presentation of ideals for 
home life—are a sound basis for any 
household. 

There are many sentences that are pe- 
culiarly “quotable,” if a word may be coined 
after the analogy of the “sketchable”’ which 
one hears used of bits of landscape by a 
certain type of artist. Here are a few of 
them: 

“Tt is most difficult to draw the line be- 
tween those comforts in daily life which in- 
crease the uplifting tendencies of civiliza- 

1The Cost of Living as Modified by Sanitary 
Science, by Ellen H. Richards. Pp. 156. 


Progress in the Household, by Lucy M. Salmon. 
Pp. 198. 


For price, see facing page 449. 
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tion and those luxuries, those forms of in- 
dulgence, which degrade the soul and de 
bilitate mind and body. 

“The home has ceased to be the glowing 
center of production from which radiate all 
desirable goods, and has become but a pool 
toward which products made in other 
places flow—a place of consumption, not of 
production.” 

“The need in household organization is for 
a complete readjustment in accordance with 
modern conditions.” 

“Give women a chance to spend as wisely 
and economically as men have learned to 
manufacture and produce.” 

The practical value of Mrs. Richards’s fig- 
ures is affected by her disregard of the 
question “Where?” ‘There is the usual ten- 
dency to generalize or use an average, 
though in these matters an average for the 
country is not true for any one place. The 
statement is made, for example, that “in 
America the typical family of the econo 
mist, of father, mother, and three chil- 
dren under the earning age, can live very 
comfortably on ten dollars a week or five 
hundred dollars a year for the necessities of 
material existence.’ And again: “The us- 
ual price asked by washerwomen is fifty 
cents a dozen.” A most interesting table 
is given showing the expenses of a family 
for twenty years. Changes in manner of 
living are noted, and the items are so class- 
ified as to enable one to form a picture of 
the family history. During the two decades 
the family income had increased from $1,- 
307 to $3,187, and many conditions had 
changed. It is rather surprising, therefore, 
to find in the last column average percent- 
ages for each item for the twenty years. 
Throughout the book the analysis of the va- 
rious considerations which are significant, 
the distinction between real and false 
values, is worth more than the figures of 
cost, because the principles are of generai 
applicability, while the figures may or may 
not be true in any given place. The as- 
sumption encountered in several places that 
our physical condition has deteriorated, 
that in New England fifty years ago there 
was “on the whole less sickness,” is, for- 
tunately for our faith in progress, not con- 
firmed by any facts that we have. But this 
inaccuracy does not vitiate the conclusions 
Mrs. Richards comes to, which are: 

“The twentieth-century household demands 
of its managers, first of all, a scientific un- 
derstanding of the sanitary requirements of 
a human habitation; second, a knowledge of 
the values, absolute and relative, of the 
various articles which are used in the house, 
including food; third, a system of account- 
keeping that shall make possible a close 
watch upon expenses; fourth, an ability to 
secure from others the best they have to 
give, and to maintain a high standard of 
honest work.” 


How to Help 


Miss Salmon’s book amounts to a supple- 
ment to her larger and more serious work 
treating of domestic service. Her demands 
for scientific investigation in the realm of 
household economy, for the application of 
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the higher education of women to the ¢o- 
lution of household problems, for the “ele- 
vation” of domestic service and the rational- 
izing of the kitchen, are put in an entertain- 
ing way that goes far to win disciples. 


“HOW TO HELP”’ 


In writing her manual of practical char- 
ity. How to Help Miss Mary Conyngton 
had a definite audience in mind—the non- 
professional workers among the poor, or, 
as the author herself expresses it,—‘‘The 
book is especially commended to the large 
class who must either fit their charitable 
work in the chinks and crannies of an al- 
ready well-filled life, or leave it undone al- 
together. To the busy man or woman, the 
charitable work of any large city is apt 
to present a puzzling aspect. He is aware 
that a multiplicity of institutions and so- 
cieties exist. What are their different 
functions? How are they correlated? 
Which should be called upon in a given case 
of need?” 

It will be seen, then, that it was no part 
of the author’s purpose to undertake a 
pretentious discussion of underlying social 
philosophy, or a final analysis of disputed 
points in the treatment of cases. She is 
interpreting modern charitable work to the 
outsider who is accosted in the street by a 
beggar, whose washwoman brings family 
problems along with her basket of clothes, 
who is a member of a church relief society 
or the board of a children’s home; who, as 
a business man or resident in a smaller 
community, is brought in touch on occa- 
sions with instances of distress; whose im- 
pulse it is to help, but who recognizes that 
the chances are against his doing it in the 
Tight way. To these she gives a rather 
stirring picture of the development of phil- 
anthropic work during the past thirty 
years, and a fund of suggestions, applicable 
in the average city, as to what the first 
step should be. In other words, she de- 
fines charity and helpfulness in terms of 
the ordinary American citizen and brings 
to him some of the spirit and sanity which 
have come to those who have found a 
profession in this field. 

In one of the first pages, Miss Conyngton 
gives her view of the progress of the char- 
ity organization movement: 

“In looking over the development of 
charitable work within the last thirty years, 
it becomes evident that one and the same 
idea has been its underlying principle, but 
that there has been, so to speak, a shifting 
of the emphasis. The fundamental purpose 
has always been to remove the poor from 
dependency and to restore them to the 


1How to Help; a Manual of Practical Charity: 
Mary Conyngton. Pp. 371. For price, see facing 
449, 


ranks of the _ self-supporting. At first, 
stress was laid on restoring them in the 
shortest possible time to independence, and 
on running the least possible risk of injur- 
ing their moral fibre by the administration 
of material relief. In the next stage, the 
ideal held up was to restore them to self- 
support in such a way that this should be- 
come their permanent condition, and that 
in doing it no injury should be wrought, 
either to society as a whole, or to the in- 
dividual members of the group under con- 
sideration. In the third stage, while the 
second ideal still prevails for the person 
or family who has iallen into want, it has 
been supplemented by a vigorous effort to 
remove the social causes which may have 
contributed to this fall, and to keep others 
from suffering through these same condi- 
tions.” 

Miss Conyngton writes simply, clearly, 
and with imagination which sees in graphic 
pictures a way to lay hold of the interest of 
that special audience to whom she is ad- 
dressing herself. Thus, she tells the story 
of the family who lived by the successive 
baptisms of an infant; of the jitfall the 
mission worker fell into who never gave un- 
til a man prayed with him; of the shifiless 
woman who was_ rescued economically 
through a home for wayward women—ad- 
mitted to it on the ground that laziness was 
a moral defect within the wording of their 
constitution; of the shoestring seller of whom 
Miss Witherspoon tells, who, by the gift 
of tools, carved himself a pair of artificial 
limbs and regained his place in the com- 
munity; of the over-cautious churchman 
who gave a pint of milk a day to a woman 
with a family of ten—and so on. 

Besides this readiness to avail herself 
of the picturesque in making plain the 
practical, Miss Conyngton’s book has two 
distinct advantages—one is that it has made 
available in compact form much of what 
has been gathered by investigation and ex- 
periment during the past five years; and 
the other, that she approaches the subject 
from the point of view of a smaller city 
where agencies have not become so multi- 
plied and where their spheres of work are 
not so crystallized. The book has been is- 
sued so short atime that perhaps it is too 
early to judge of how well it will lay hold 
of the special audience to whom it is ad- 
dressed. But to a professional worker it 
would seem well adapted to that end. 
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“IMMIGRATION AND ITS EFFECT UPON THE UNITED STATES” 


Reviewed by John R. Commons 
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I have looked over several of the criti- 
cisms which have been published respecting 
Mr. Hall’s book, on Immigration and Its Ef- 
fect upon the United States, and those that 
are unfavorable contain but one point that 
is entitled to consideration. This is the 
plea that the book is written from the stand- 
point of one who has made up his mind 
to favor the restriction of immigration and 
is therefore not a scholarly or impartial 
statement of the facts. But when I look for 
the evidence advanced by these critics to 
show that the facts are distorted, I have 
found in the main only a distortion of the 
author’s position. Quotations selected here 
and there and taken out of their context 
appear in quite a different light in the hands 
of the critic from what they were intended 
in the hands of the author. And why should 
we expect that the only scholarly and impar- 
tial statement of facts is that which comes 
from a man who has reached no conclusions? 
May it not be that he made up his mind af- 
ter studying the facts? I cannot find that 
Mr. Hall has inaccurately or carelessly stated 
or omitted any of the essential facts, though 
he has not failed to indicate the conclusions 


Immigration and Its Hffects Upon the United 
States: Prescott Ff. Hall. 38938 pp. For price, see 
facing page 449. 
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he draws from them. Only a few minor er- 
rors can be noted, and they proceed from the 
mistakes of others upon non-essential points, 
or from the imperfections of government sta- 
tistics, whose weaknesses Mr. Hall points 
out. In covering a field so fundamental and 
touching every point of our social structure, 
the author necessarily relies on the work of 
others, and it is a Signal service which he 
has done in bringing together for one use 
the results of so many scattering reports, in- 
vestigations and special studies. 

Naturally, however, the distinguishing 
value of the work is in the parts dealing 
with those aspects of the question with 
which Mr. Hall has himself been for many 
years directly concerned. These are found 
in the second half of the book, covering the 
history, effects and reform of immigration 
legislation. Only a short chapter is given 
to the history of Chinese immigration laws, 
since these were fully presented in Mayo- 
Smith’s book. But for European immigra- 
tion, the legislation and the administration 
of the laws and the defects that need rem- 
edying are set forth with a complete knowl- 
edge of the subject. Altogether the book 
stands out as the most important contribu- 
tion that has been made to the study of this 
most important American problem. 


IMMIGRATION 


Robert De C. Ward 


A government publication which has re- 
ceived practically no notice at all at the 
‘hands of the press, and has therefore been 
almost altogether buried, is Vol. XXX. 
Special Consular Reports, Hmigration to the 
United States (Department of Commerce 
and Labor, Bureau of Statistics).. Steam- 
ship agents, railroad officials ‘and other 
“interested” parties, whose opinions on the 
immigration question are altogether warped 
by the fact that their financial returns 
depend upon having as large an immigra- 
tion as possible, are so assiduous in pre- 
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senting their own arguments to the public 
that we often fail to realize that such “in- 
terested” testimony is of little or no ac- 
count, and that the real truth can often 
be found only in official government pub- 
lications. For this reason, this volume of 
consular reports is of special value. —It 
contains the replies of our consuls in Hurope 
and elsewhere to a circular letter sent out 
by the Department of Commerce and Labor 
in order to obtain definite first-hand inform- 
ation regarding the present character and 
conditions of immigration. These replies 
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were carefully considered, and come in 
many cases from consuls of long experi- 
ence. Among the most note-worthy points 
in these replies we may call attention to 
the following: (1) There is practically 
unanimous opinion that emigration from 
Europe will increase, and that there will be 
a deterioration rather than an improve- 
ment in its character. (2) The amount of 
money sent home by aliens in this country 
is very large, especially by Austro-Hun- 
garians and Italians. In the case of the 
latter it is estimated at $30,000,000 an- 
nually. This money is often loaned out by 
the European banks to the peasants and 
acts aS an encouragement to them to emi- 
grate. The money thus sent home is the 
financial salvation of many European com- 
munities. (3) Aliens refused at one em- 
barkation port, where the steamship officials 
have some slight regard for our laws, in- 
variably secure passage to the United States 
by going to some other port. (4) There is 
abundant stimulation of emigration at the 
hands of the Jewish colonization societies. 
(5) Emphasis is laid on the fact that of 
the persons who emigrate for their native 
country’s good, the United States receive 
nearly all. (6) The encouragement of 
many undesirable Syrians and Armenians 
to leave their native land and come to the 
United States is laid at the door of Amer- 
ican missionaries. This fact has been ap- 
parent to observing persons for some years. 
It is now established on the authority of 
one of our consuls. Most of these immi- 
grants stick to the church to which they 
are accredited by these missionaries as long 
as they can get anything out of the church, 
and no longer. (7) There is added em- 
phasis on the fact that among our present 
immigrants there are fewer and fewer of 
the pioneer class, who come because of their 
love of freedom, because of the sturdy in- 
dependence of their nature, and because of 
their ambition to seek a new home in a 
land whose public institutions they know 
something of, and admire, and wish to sup- 
port. The majority of our aliens are no 
longer the “pick.” Weaklings are no longer 
afraid to undertake the journey, which is 
now so easy and so cheap. (8) The activity 
of the inland steamship agents, sub-agents 
and brokers is condemned. These people 
work on a commission basis, and with them 
it is “more emigrants, more dollars.” The 


low rates of passage have also greatly stim- 
ulated emigration. Our consul at Naples 
points out that in order to accommodate 
the increasing steerage traffic, the number 
of steamship lines between that port and 
the United States has been increased from 
four in 1897 to ten in 1904. (9) The opin- 
ion which many worthy people in this coun- 
try hold, that although we receive a good 
many aliens whom we do not desire, still 
by so doing we are helping those who stay 
in Hurope, receives, as it should, a rude 
shock in the statement: “The greater the 
emigration, the worse the condition of those 
remaining behind.” Anyone who has studied 
conditions in the centres of emigration in 
Europe knows this to be a fact. (10) The 
departure of the Jews from Russia to the 
United States is regarded by the Russian 
government with distinct satisfaction. (11) 
From 30 to 40 per cent of our present im- 
migration is “assisted,” 7 e., did not have 
the money to pay its own passage. (12) 
Perhaps the most interesting statement in 
the whole volume is the following: “It is 
dificult for a consular officer, necessarily 
cognizant of some emigration anomalies, to 
express, without some measure of bluntness, 
his opinion of the lack of practical regula- 
tions in the United States to exclude un- 
desirable immigrants. That the present sys- 
tem, or lack of system, is the wonder of 
every European critic is not too strong a 
statement.” And again: “The whole sys- 
tem, at present existing, is arranged for the 
accommodation of the ship-owners.” This 
recalls to mind the statement made by Gen- 
eral Shattuc, Member of Congress from Ohio, 
when the present immigration act (of March 
3, 1903) was under discussion in the Senate 
Committee on Immigration. General Shat- 
tuc was chairman of the House Committee 
on Immigration, and was present at a hear- 
ing before the senate committee. The ques- 
tion came up of certain suggestions which 
were to be made by Mr. A. S. Anderson, 
passenger manager, American Line, Interna- 
tional Navigation Co. The comment made 
by Representative Shattuc was: “He (i. e., 
Mr. Anderson) wrote most of the bill. He 
ought to be satisfied with it.” This was said 
by the chairman of the House Committee 
on Immigration, of a prominent steamship 
official. Anyone who is interested will find 
these words on page 28, Senate Report No. 
2119, 57th Congress, 1st Session. 


INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS OF IMMIGRATION 


Two books! reviewed by Arthur B. Reeve 


Out of the Hast, since the days when our 
own Aryan ancestors began to make history, 
have come immense hordes of peoples, sweep- 
ing westward, sometimes peacefully, more 
often with war and violence. To-day the 
world is face to face with the same situation. 
The steamship, the railroad, the telegraph 
and the newspaper have made it a peaceful 
invasion; otherwise it is merely the twen- 
tieth century edition of historic and pre- 
historic race movements driven by tension 
at home along the line of least resistance. 


“Like a mighty stream, its 
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of the sources in a hundred rivu- 
Question. lets,” it sweeps forward, says 


James Davenport Whelpley, catching some- 
thing of the imperial spirit and importance 
of the movement in his work The Problem of 
the Immigrant. A vast polyglot procession 
from every clime, old and young, male and 
female, gaining in volume and momentum 
every year, regardless of laws of supply and 
demand—such is the picture as he seeg it. 
“There is no hope of an exhaustion of sup- 
ply, for the most prolific races are now con- 
tributing their millions and yet increasing 
the population of their own countries. There 
is no hope of an improvement in quality, for 
the best come first and the dregs follow. Re- 
gardless of consequences to themselves or 
others, this irresponsible horde dumps itself 
or is dumped into communities already 
strained to maintain a high level of individ- 
ual life for the native born. The labor 
market is glutted, and the shrewd and 
avaricious make possible a form of slavery 
worse than that from which the Negro was 
freed at cost of great wars.” 

Cities divide into colonies of aliens of dif- 
ferent races, the demands on charity and 
police are increased and there is added the 
danger to health. One danger is from tra- 
choma, “that dread and disabling disease of 
the eyes,’ Egyptian ophthalmia is another, 
tuberculosis and the plagues of Eastern na- 
tions are still others. 

The immigration movement of one coun- 
try is the emigration movement of another. 
Four causes Mr. Whelpley assigns for the 
present large emigration which includes 
from two to three million people a year: 
natural, economic, political and artificial. 
“The natural emigration arises from the rest- 
less ambition of youth and middle age and 
this class of immigrants are acceptable ad- 
ditions to any country.” Economic wrongs 
are causing the exodus from Italy and in a 
less degree from Austria-Hungary, and from 
some Italian villages over eighty per cent 
of the people have gone to the United States. 


1The Problem of the Immigrant. 
enport Whelpley. Pp. 295. 
page 449. 

10n the Trail of the Immigrant. By Edward A. 
Steiner. Pp. 375. 
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By James Dav- 
For price, see facing 


“The political cause is best illustrated in 
the case of Hebrews of Russia. Forced to 
live in the towns, deprived of nearly all op- 
portunity for making a living, they are flee- 
ing to other lands, seeking employment, edu- 
cation for their children and freedom from 
persecution. The artificial cause is the ab- 
normal activity of the transportation com- 
panies. Mr. Whelpley calculates that to 
them the present immigration movement rep- 
resents a gross annual income of $5,000,000, 
and “many immigrant authorities hold them 
responsible for instigating possibly fifty 
per cent of the departures.” 

The problem of immigration and emigra- 
tion, urges Mr. Whelpley, is an international 
one. Therefore, “to police the world for 
the purpose of putting a restraint on it is 
a power, a duty of the greater nations. To 
accomplish this purpose he urges an inter- 
national agreement whose purposes, briefly 
sketched, should be: to encourage a high 
moral, physical, political and educational 
standard of admission for immigrants; and 
to these might well be added a financial or 
self-supporting qualification of sufficient 
scope to prevent the possibility of immedi- 
ate dependence on charity; to guard against 
the spread of disease from one country to 
another; to check undue activity on the 
part of transportation agents; to main- 
tain a world-wide system of police identifi- 
cation and restraint of criminals; to per- 
suade each nation to live up to its full re- 
sponsibilities in the care of its own defic- 
ients; to induce the amelioration of politi- 
cal or economic wrongs in given areas where 
such influences are driving people from one 
country to another to the discomfort of the 
latter.” ' 

At an international conference of the pow- 
ers for reaching an agreement on these ques- 
tions, Mr. Whelpley believes that though 
there would be wide disagreement as to 
methods of attaining certain ends, there 
would be practical agreement on the desir- 
ability of many of the ends. No country 
desires to lose its useful citizens. To mini- 
mize this evil, a general agreement could be 
reached to enact laws forbidding undue ef- 
fort on the part of those interested to se- 
cure passenger business. ‘To secure har- 
mony in establishing a standard of admis- 
sion would be more difficult, but the United 
States and the great nations of Western Eu- 
rope would probably agree, except in minor 
matters.” 

An international agreement to guard 
against the spread of disease could meet with 
no serious objection. The extension of the 
efficiency of the present unsystematic inter- 


change of police information could be se- . 


cured. The free movement of deficient 
persons having been checked, each country 
will be forced to assume its full responsibil- 
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ity in the care of its own. Greater than all 
else, Mr. Whelpley believes, would be the 
moral effect for good of the nations forming 
such a league on the oppressor nations. 

Mr. Whelpley’s conclusions are forcefully 
stated even though it is impossible to follow 
him in all of them. Four-fifths of his book 
is devoted to a summary of conditions, laws 
and regulations governing the movement of 
population to and from the British Empire, 
the United States, France, Belgium, Switzer- 
land, Germany, Italy, Austria-Hungary, 
Spain, Portugal, Netherlands, Denmark, 
Scandinavia and Russia. The book was 
written before the British Aliens Act brought 
the United Kingdom into line with the 
United States and Austria lined up with 
Hungary, Italy, Switzerland and Germany. 
This digest of international legislation on 
immigration is, however, of distinct practi- 
cal value. 


qe joan Like Mr. Whelpley, Dr. 
ant’s . 

Side of the Steiner endeavors to trace 
Question. the immigrant back to his 


home; unlike Mr. Whelpley’s is the spirit in 
which the trail is followed. From first to 
last Dr. Steiner’s is a sympathetic appeal to 
the heart of a free people to confer freedom 
on the oppressed thousands knocking at 
their gates. The dangers of immigration he 
believes are not so great, the diseases not so 
serious aS many would have us_ believe. 
For one thing, he says, the menace of tra- 
choma is not so great as it is pictured—“its 
prevalence is greater in the imagination of 
some statisticians than it is on board immi- 
grant vessels.” 

Taken altogether, Dr. Steiner’s is an opti- 
mistic picture of the situation. From the 
little villages of Northern, Hastern or South- 
ern Europe, he takes the reader traveling 
third-class and steerage with those who have 
just learned to conjure with the magic word 
“America.” The intimate knowledge of the 
newcomers imparted by this reading journey 
is not only intensely entertaining but val- 
uable. 

The fears and hardships of the ocean pas- 
sage in the crowded steerage, where no bar- 
riers exist and all nations meet in good fel- 
lowship, are described. Then come the or- 
deals at HEHllis Island—for once described 
sympathetically to both the immigrant and 
to the commissioner, Robert Watchorn. 
“Work of this kind can not be done without 
friction, for intense suffering follows many 
of his decisions,’ says the author of the 
commissioner. “Yet I have found no one 
closely acquainted with the affairs of the 
island, who does not regard the ‘man at the 
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gate’ as the right man in the right place.” 

Finally, the author follows the immigrant 
westward, eastward, or to New York city, 
describing where he is most likely to go and 
what he finds; describing also the little 
groups of what might be called nationalities 
within our nationality scattered over the 
country. Dr. Steiner seems to have caught 
the social and political romance of the great 
movement; Mr. Whelpley, the historical. 

But what of the lessons of Dr. Steiner’s 
ten or a dozen trips in the steerage? “Stand 
pat,” is his judgment evidently on most of 
the so-called “problems.” ‘The hardships 
that attend the examination and deportation 
of immigrants seem unavoidable and would 
not be materially reduced if any other method 
were devised.” 

To examine them at the centers of immi- 
gration he holds a rather vague and not 
feasible plan. The immigrant can more 
easily render himself fit to pass an examina- 
tion there than after a voyage that makes 
artificial cleansing of diseased eyelids and 
the hiding of physical defects impossible. 
Graft would flourish so far away from home, 
nor would foreign nations welcome alien 
officials to select their best and leave the 
worst. More than all else, such an examina- 
tion would work against America as a politi- 
cal asylum for the persecuted and oppressed. 

Most important of Dr. Steiner’s sugges- 
tions for regulating the flow of newcomers 
is to abolish the steerage. “The steerage 
ought to be and could be abolished by law. 
It is true the Italian and Polish peasant may 
not be accustomed to better things at home 
and might not be happier in better surround- 
ings nor know how to use them; but it is a 
bad introduction to our life to treat him like 
an animal when he is coming to us. He 
ought to be made to feel immediately that 
the standard of living in America is higher 
than it is abroad. Every cabin passenger 
who has seen and smelt the steerage from 
afar, knows that it is often indecent and in- 
human; and I, who have lived in it, know 
that it is both of these and cruel besides.” 

Much greater responsibility should be put 
on the steamship companies in the carrying 
of their most profitable passengers. “The 
price they pay for their passage is large 
enough to entitle them to better treatment, 
and if it is not, then the price should be 
raised to such a figure as to permit it. The 
steerage is responsible for not a little im- 
ported anarchy and the sooner it is abolished 
the better. The more humanely the immi- 
grant is treated at Hllis Island, the more hu- 
manely he will deal with us when he be- 
comes the master of our national destiny. 
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The past ten years have seen the remark- 
able development of a force working for so- 
cial betterment. This force was engendered 
in the cities and in the cities it has grown, 
until to-day under a thousand different 
names—in civic leagues and federations, in 
art commissions and park commissions, in 
schools and kindergartens—it is working for 
the city’s redemption. 

-This dynamic force—it might be called 
aroused civic pride, is new to this country. 
People, as a general rule, have moved to the 
cities because there was a better chance to 
make more money. The idea of planning for 
the future growth of the city except along 
industrial and business lines was little 
thought of. What did it matter if the rail- 
road did cross the principal thoroughfare 
or if the shops took up the only available 
site for a city park? The railroad and the 
shop were bringing more money to town and 
more money meant more prosperity. The 
party boss came into power; politics became 
a game for politicians only and the average 
citizen kept out of it as much as possible. 
The boss ruled, the franchises went at his 
dictation and the city suffered. Reform was 
scoffed at and a change was ridiculed. Buta 
change was to come and a change did come. 
With the growth of the idea that the city was 
something more than a collection of streets and 
houses and railroads, and that franchises were 
. not gifts of a boss or a party, there came a more 
united effort for reform, civic pride was arous- 
ed and the city found itself. 

Municipal reform movements have by no 
means been uniformly successful, but the in- 
terest that has been shown in the new move- 
ment and the success have been achieved in 
many cities, as set forth in a group of vol- 
umes descriptive of municipal advance, is a 
matter for encouragement. Among the im- 
portant books-a few have been chosen for 
review as perhaps distinctive of this new 
movement for civic betterment. 


1A Decade of Civie Development: by Charles Zueblin. 
Pp. 1880. 


2Modern Oiwic Art: by Charles Mulford Robin- 
son. Pp. 375. 


8The American City ; A Problem in Democracy: by 
Delos F. Wilcox. Pp. 416. 


4The Oity the Hope of Democracy: by Frederic 
C. Howe. Pp. 313. 
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Zueblin’s: That the new spirit of the 
“A Decade of city has taken hold, is shown 
Development. 2 in Mr. Zueblin’s little volume, 

A Decade of Civic Development. As Mr. Zue- 
blin says in his preface: “It is too early to 
measure the full meaning of the new civic 
spirit and its accomplishments, but to sum 
up a few of the spectacular evidences of civic 
progress may serve to interpret a movement 
already as broad as the continent.” 

In the opening chapter, the author em- 
phasizes the importance of the element of 
timeliness in a reform movement of any kind. 
The logical steps in civic progress, he says, 
are prosperity, leisure and culture. Pros- 
perity provides a leisure which makes pos- 
sible a culture unknown to the pioneers in 
industrial expansion. And so the growing 
prosperity, leisure and culture of the early 
eighties prepared the soil for the new seeds 
of social service which were imported from 
England in such movements as university 
extension and settlements. And thus, he 
writes: “A new social spirit is expressed 
and defined. Participation in the life of 
the masses of the people, rather than vain- 
glorious attainment of the evanescent honor 
of conventional society, becomes the am- 
bition of a portion of the new generation. 
To the multitude are carried some of the 
fruits of prosperity, leisure and culture; 
from them are gained democracy, fratern- 
ity, freedom of social expression, with them 
is developed a new dynamic force capable 
of re-making the American community by 
inspiring the American citizens with the new 
civic spirit.” 

The three R’s became entirely inadequate 
for the new citizenship. Fresh demands 
were made upon our educational system— 
demands which have been met in part and 
more and more are being realized. The 
progress of education has given a three-fold 
educational ideal: education for occupation, 
for citizenship and for manhood. The au- 
thor writes: 

“May we not unite this ideal with the dem- 
ocratic trinity, and demand as a rational 
goal, liberty for the worker, equality for the 
citizen and fraternity for man?” The new 


liberty is to be obtained by fitting the work- | 


er for competition in the 
through manual training and_ technical 
schools; the kindergarten, the vacation 
schools and the self government clubs of the 
public schools—all these make for equality 


industrial field 
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in the new citizenship; and the education 
for manhood and womanhood, “the educa- 
cation for fraternity,’ as Mr. Zueblin puts 
it, is to be realized in the numerous new de- 
partments in our educational system such 
as free lectures, public recreation parks and 
playgrounds, library commissions, public 
assembly rooms—all looking towards fra- 
ternity of men and women in association. 

But the new civic spirit has found expres- 
sion not only in the training of the citizen, 
but also in city making. The chapter on 
The Making of the City reviews briefly the 
progress that has been made in comprehen- 
Sive city planning and city building, 

The remarkable changes that have been 
wrought out in so many of our cities within 
a ten-year period—the improvement of wa- 
terways and harbors, the increase in the 
area of paved streets, the growth of the aes- 
thetic sense shown in the planning of 
municipal buildings and the improvements in 
architectural style, the opening of parks and 
playgrounds, the increased care for public 
health, indicate that the progress toward the 
ideal city is by no means visionary. And 
as the author says, “Almost every city is in- 
fected with the new ideals.” 

This art of city making is new to the 
United States. As Mr. Zueblin says in his 
preface, “it is too early to measure the full 
meaning of the new civic spirit.’ With 
this thought in view he has sketched the 
progress that has been made in Boston, New 
York, Harrisburg and Washington, and from 
these rather spectacular evidences the read- 
er may judge of the real growth of the move- 
ment as a whole. 

The organization of a metropolitan park 
commission and a metropolitan sewerage 
commission, the betterment of transit facili- 
ties, the growth ‘of small parks and the 
foundation of a great municipal library in 
Boston; the struggling progress that Greater 
New York is making for civic betterment; the 
battle for the redemption of the city that 
Harrisburg fought and won and the magnifi- 
cent plan for the new Washington, “the 
one peerless example of the realization 
through the new civic spirit of an original, 
scientific and artistic plan”—all of these go 
to show that the city is awakening and that 
the new spirit is at work. And as Mr. Zue- 
blin says, “The comprehensive city plan is 
the ripest expression of the new civic spirit.” 


To speak of Charles Mulford 

Robinson’s ‘Moss Robinson’s book on Modern 
Ba eiyic “Oivie “Are as- a ~ manual 
for the city builder might lead one to 
believe that it was a compendium of dry 
facts concerning municipal architecture, 
street planning and paving, park develop- 
ment, etc. The book is a manual, in a way, 
a working guide that will be of as much use 
for the practical reconstruction of a portion 
of a great city as it will be for the smaller 
towns that are more fortunate in being able 
to look ahead and start to build aright. Mr. 
Robinson has written in so charming a man- 
ner, however, that the book becomes of in- 
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terest to the everyday citizen. Intérwoven 
with the suggestions for the American city 
of to-day is a vast store of information con- 
cerning the cities of Europe that were 
built not merely for the needs of a day but 
for a future that the city builders of this 
country have so often been unable to foresee. 

Mr. Robinson has had experience as a prac- 
tical adviser of city councils contemplating 
more comprehensive city planning and has 
met with success in his work. Civic art is new 
to this country.° The practical American is 
not inclined to be esthetic. Too often he 
looks upon any measure for city adornment 
as a fad or as graft for the promoters. In 
his opening chapter the author says: 

“This art which is so utilitarian in its 
purposes as to be civic first and art after- 
wards, may be defined then, as the taking 
in just the right way of those steps neces- 
sary or proper for the comfort of the citizens 
—as the doing of the necessary or proper 
thing in the right wav. * * * Jt is not 
merely a bit of estheticism. There is noth- 
ing effeminate and sentimental about it,— 
like tying tidies on telegraph poles and put- 
ting doilies on the crosswalks—it is vigor- 
ous, virile, sane.” And as American citizens 
are made to realize that civic art is vigorous, 
virile and sane in so much greater degree 
will they lend their support to the move- 
ment. 

In considering practical plans for beautify- 
ing the city the author has divided his book 
into four logical sections—the city’s focal 
points, the business districts, the residential 
sections, and the city at large. 

Looking at the city from its entry ways, 
by land or by water, he emphasizes the im- 
portance of the esthetic development of 
waterfronts and land approaches. Here are 
two focal points practically undeveloped in 
American cities. The water’s edge has been 
almost completely usurped by mile upon 
mile of docks and flimsy pier sheds and too 
often the stretches of unkempt railroad prop- 
erty terminate in a structure built merely 
for the facilitation and convenience of traf- 
fic. Where beauty might have been com- 
bined with utility, utility alone is seen. 
Modern civic art according to Mr. Robinson 
should give the water front primary con- 
sideration. “It would consider first the far- 
off picture of the town as a whole; then the 
nearer view, when we seek for definitiveness 
of character, and look along the shore for 
something to indicate the portal of the city; 
then the detail when, drawing yet nearer, 
we estimate the city’s importance and wealth 
and genius by the way it is built to the 
water’s edge, and if there be bridges, by the 
beauty of these.” 

The problem of the land entrance to the 
city broadens into problems of approach as 
well as of terminal. And “if in the com- 
munity’s growth the water entrance be de- 
veloped by the municipality, is there less 
reason that it should provide for the busy 
inland entrance, approaches that shall be 
dignified, worthy and convenient?” 
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In American cities changes of the char- 
acter Mr. Robinson suggests must come slow. 
He does not ask for the esthetic without the 
utilitarian, but the utilitarian has become so 
fixed in the very life of the community, the 
water front has so long been given over to 
commerce and the approach to the railroad 
terminals have so long been lined with in- 
dustrial establishments that popular educa- 
tion is indeed needed before the changes can 
come. 

The last of the “focal points” which Mr. 
Robinson considers is the. administrative 
center—the grouping of government build- 
ings. Plans now being carrried out in Chi- 
cago, Springfield, Mass., and Cleveland, Ohio, 
show the feasibility of this suggestion. 

One of the chief elements of value in 
Mr. Robinson’s book lies in the repeated 
references to the part that civic art has 
played in the development of Huropean 
cities. In considering the street plan, the 
architecture, the furnishings of the street 
and its adornment with fountains and sculp- 
ture, Mr. Robinson has measurably in- 
creased the value of his work by these 
references. In plotting the streets of the 
business districts Mr. Robinson contends 
that the first essential is to build up a 
framework or skeleton of arterial thorough- 
fares with certain focal points for bases. 
“Our framework of raaial arterial thorough- 
fares is substantially, if indirectly, a system 
of safety-valves to meet increasing pressure 
in the commercial district. We have now 
adopted that hint for a city plan which, as 
Colonel Waring pointed out, is contained 
in the spider’s web. In this the quickest 
way of reaching the center from any given 
point is clearly obtained; and in the plot 
of the residential section of the town we 
have to remember, not as a pleasant but as a 
primary fact, that time is money.” 

The close union between the social prob- 
lems of the day and true civic progress 
is shown in the chapter on the tenements: 
“Give the boy and girl a chance; make it 
possible for them to work off sheer animal 
energy in harmless amusements; render 
homes pleasant, and satisfy the craving of 
men for brightness, entertainment and fel- 
lowship without throwing them into temp- 
tation; let an abundance of fresh air into 
living and sleeping room and the slum will 
be ancient history and many of sociology’s 
hardest problems will be solved. * ar 
Modern civic art may not have solved the 
problem, but it nas a dream of doing so. It 
has dared to acknowledge the existence of 
and then has had the courage to try to 
remedy, that evil which the civic art of 
other times did not admit. Until the munic- 
ipality is beautiful in every portion; until 
there is complete adaptation to purposes and 
functions; until its citizens, the lowly as 
well as the rich, are rendered as comfortable 
as municipal science and humanity can make 
them, modern civic art will scorn to call its 
conquest complete.”’ 

The final section of the book on the city 


Charities and The Commons 


at large is divided into a series of chapters 
on comprehensive planning, open spaces, the 
development of parks and parkways and the 
problems of occasional and temporary deco- 
ration. 


The city problem has not yet 


Wilcox: 2 
“The Ameri- become the national problem, 
ican City.” but the remarkable growth 


of cities in population and wealth, the drift 
of the immigrant population to the cities, 
the increased opportunities for gathering 
great fortunes, and the added temptation for 
the misuse and squandering of public funds 
all tend to make the municipality of increas- 
ing importance in our national life. In his 
pook an The American City:? A Problem in 
Democracy, Dr. Wilcox discusses in a vigor- 
ous fashion the “fundamental principles of 
the problem and endeavors to point out its 
real relations to the great question of human 
freedom as it is being worked out in Ameri- 
can political institutions.” 

“In its broadest terms,” he writes, “the 
city problem presents the simple questions: 
Shall the city be permitted to destroy dem- 
ocracy and thereby undermine our national 
institutions? Shall the city be permitted 
to absorb the brains and the wealth of the 
nation and consume them wastefully? * * 
* What must the citizen of the city set out 
to do? Or, in other words, what is the 
function of municipal government, the in- 
stitution through which the citizens of a city 
combine to carry out their ideas of what 
their city should be made to be?” 

From rather an advanced position of mu- 
nicipal ownership and municipal socialism, 
Dr. Wilcox treats this problem. Taking the 
street as the “most significant symbol of 
a free city,” he argues, that “the desideratum 
of municipal well-being as far as this great 
question is concerned is for the city to re- 
gain speedily and forever maintain its gov- 
ornmental control over all its thoroughfares.” 
Complete municipal ownership is his theory 
of the solution of the whole question—a 
question which he acknowledges, however, 
“is complicated by the insufficiency of pub- 
lic intelligence and the inertness of the 
civic conscience.” 

In a later chapter on civic co-operation 
(which on another page he terms municipal 
socialism), Dr. Wilcox argues that “in gen- 
eral it is to be expected that civic co-opera- 
tion will be called upon to solve all those 
special problems of universal interest to ur- 
ban dwellers which arise out of the peculiar 
conditions of city life. 

“City government is the most emphatic 
protest of local interests against the organi- 
zation of society without reference to place. 
Upon the effectiveness of this protest the 
life of democracy depends.” : 

His classification of services which should 
be controlled by “civic co-operation” is a 
broad one. Under this classification come 
waterworks and sewers, street railways and 
telephone systems, gas and electric light 
plants for light, heat and power. Co-opera- 
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tion should not stop here however. He ad- 
vocates municipal technical schools for 
some manufacturing cities and says that 
“the distribution and possibly the production 
of the milk supply may in time become a 
necessary public function. On a previous 
page he writes that what is true of the milk 
supply is also true to a less extent, of other 
food supplies, especially meat. * * * 

“In other words, necessity points toward 
an extended field of civic co-operation. The 
difficulties in the way must not be accept- 
ed as permanent, but must be overcome by 
the development of civic conscience and ad- 
ministrative reform.” 

Turning to the problem of civic education 
which Dr. Wilcox speaks of as “the funda- 
mental social problems of the city,” the 
author emphasizes four factors that must be 
taken into account in the training of the 
new citizen. His classification includes: 
(1) Proper provisions for good housing. 
(2) An endeavor to make the municipal 
government a worthy example of true civic 
patriotism rather than a school for graft 
and false ideals. (3) A broadening of the 
ordinary functions of the public schools in 
the fields of self-government and social co- 
operation and (4) the direct participation 
of the children in civic functions. 

In a chapter on The Control of Leisure Mr. 
Wilcox suggests a clear working platform 
for the checking of certain forms of vice 
that are in a large sense peculiar to the 
city, viz., prostitution, gambling and drunk- 
enness. Among his suggestions are: 

(1) All kinds of helpful activity that will 
tend to increase the usefulness of the school 
as a social center. 

(2) The supply of safe drinking water 
and toilet conveniences. 

(3) The provision of accessible public 
parks, athletic fields, gymnasia, public baths, 
ete. 

(4) The active cultivation of municipal 
art. 

(5) The encouragement of civic devotion. 

(6) The cultivation by all possible means 
of the ideal of civic righteousness as the only 
safe basis of freedom and the only legitimate 
source of civic pride. 

“While advocating a change in the laws 
where experience and common sense show 
them to be generally unenforceable,” he 
writes, “I do not acknowledge the right of vice 
to exist and prey upon society. I merely ad- 
vocate the use of other and more effective 
weapons of warfare upon the enemies of 
democracy than are found in laws not sup- 
ported by public opinion, and above all the 
calling off of the mock battle that is the 
outgrowth of municipal hypocrisy and the 
cause of the carnival of police corruption 
and political blackmail which has brought 
disgrace upon democracy in the great Amer- 
ican cities.” 

The last chapters of the book are devoted 
to suggestions for city administration—sug- 
gestions that ten or fifteen years ago might 
have been considered visionary, but more 
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and more are becoming of practical import- 
ance in the awakened city of to-day. Direct 
legislation that will truly reflect the people’s 
will, the localizing of official responsibility, 
complete separation of municipal from na- 
tional and state elections, the initiative, the 
referendum and the recall, he considers 
necessities of democracy if the people’s de- 
liberate judgment shall be fully expressed 
and honestly carried out. 

The problem resolves itself again into a 
question of public education and a work- 
ing plan for civic training such as Dr. Wil- 
cox suggests—a plan that is being carried 
out in many of our large cities—will go a 
long way towards its soluton. 


centlowe: In the preface to The City 
The tore ot the Hope of Democracy,‘ the 
Democracy.” author, Frederic C. Howe, 


confesses a complete reversal of thought 
from what he terms the “orthodox” method 
of dealing with municipal reform. At the 
outset he writes: “Instead of the city being 
controlled by the charter, the suffrage, or 
by purely political institutions, I have be- 
come convinced’ that it is the economic en- 
vironment which creates and controls man’s 
activities as well as his attitude of mind. * 
* * This explains contemporary politics. 
It alone explains conditions in Philadelphia, 
New York, St. Louis, Cincinnati. In all our 
large cities it accounts for the Crokers, the 
Coxes, the Butlers. * * * J have been 
forced by experience to a changed point of 
view, to a belief that democracy has not 
failed by its own inherent weakness.” 

The evil and the remedy are clear to Mr. 
Howe’s mind; the evil, the control of public 
franchises by private corporations; ana the 
remedy, the destruction of ‘‘the system” and 
municipal ownership of public utilities. 

“Everywhere the cause is the same. It 
is privilege not wealth; franchises, not 
business; the few, not the many, that have 
overthrown our cities within the past few 
years. There is scarcely a large city in the 
country in which the public service corpora- 
tions do not control or constantly seek to 
control the government.” 

But “the system” has gone farther than 
this. From the city boss it has reached out 
until it has controlled state legislatures, 
from state legislatures it has grown until 
it reached Washington and included the 
United States Senate in its grasp and “the 
state boss is graduating into the senate as 
the major-domo of old ultimately assumed 
the kingship. Here he performs the dual 
role of representing the commonwealth 
which elected him, and of disposing of priv- 
ileges and franchises, in city, county, and 
state to the interests which he represents.” 
“And this system is co-extensive with the na- 
tion; it controls states and territories and 
ramifies down to city, county and township. 
It now prevails alongside of the paper gov- 
ernment it controls.” 

As already indicated, Mr. Howe believes 
that the way out of this net that the system 
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RESOLVED 
THIS WORLD IS JUSTA BIG | 
VAUDEVILLE. SHOW. SOME SIT 
IN THE BOXES AND SOME, SIT 
JN THE GALLERY BUT THERES 
A HEAP OF PEOPLE ON THE STAGE 
AND DONT KNOW IT. 


IF DoGS DONT GO To 
HEAVEN THIS WORLD HAS 
HEAVEN BEATEN A MILE. 

= Yj: 
THERE ARE Lors More |(e’ 
LOOKING GLASSES SOLD BS 
{THAN Book CASES. ) 
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®AMOST PEOPLE THINK THEY gS 
WANT ONLY THE BEST, BUT 


ZZe\LITTLE WHILE AND SEE 
WHAT THEY PICK QUT 


has spread lies is municipal ownership. 
The line of demarcation which he draws be- 
tween the functions which should be per- 
formed by the city and those which should 
be left to the state is this: ‘Whatever is 
of necessity a monopoly should be a public 
monopoly, especially where it offers a ser- 
vice of universal use. So long as the ser- 
vice is subject to the regulative power of 
competition it should be left to private con- 
trol. For monopoly and liberty cannot live 
together,” 

It is difficult, however, to lay the fault for 
all our municipal doings at the door of one 
evil—the franchise. The “orthodox” evils 
which Mr. Howe speaks of in his preface 
must come in for their share. In presenting 
the claims of municipal ownership, the au- 
thor recognizes the dangers and treats them 
frankly, with the belief, however, that the 
benefits far outweigh risks of loss. 

The latter portion of the volume is given 
over to discussions of the needs of the new 
citizenship and the new city. Mr. Howe’s 
whole plea is for more democracy; his creed 
is that “the cure for democracy is more 
democracy.” Home rule, a system of cen- 
tralized responsibility in the municipal gov- 
ernment, more stringent building laws, 
greater exercise of care over the youth, the 
vagrant and the poor, a withdrawal of that 
policy wherein we “canonize success and pen- 
alize failure,” opening the door of indus- 
trial opportunity and providing for an in- 
creased civic pride through civic improve- 
ment—these are some of the suggestions that 
he makes for the city’s redemption. 
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RESOLVED 


—That the trouble with this world is all 
in the mind of the one who doesn’t like it. 
The world is beautiful and it is full of sweet 
people. The lark doesn’t complain; the 
roses don’t kick. 


RESOLVED 


—Birthdays remind us of the flight of 
time. What are we doing with our time? 
Grieving about the past? I hope not. Liv- 
ing in the future that may never come? I 
hope not. There’s no time but now. Boys, 
don’t waste it by hating someone or grumb- 
ling at fate. Get busy and be kind. The 
lunatic asylums and hospitals are full of 
those whose minds and bodies have been 
poisoned by hate or malice or booze. Sweeten 
up, boys, don’t let us grow old before our 
time. 


RESOLVED 


—That if you want to cultivate a sweet 
and kind disposition commence to-morrow 
morning when the coffee is awful, and noth- 
ing is fit to eat, the car won’t stop for you 
and you have picked out a handkerchief that 
is full of holes. 


RESOLVED 


—That I have named my boat Advice, so 
no one would take it. There have been so 
many boats missing around here lately. But 
nobody will take advice. The only man 
who will take advice is the man who doesn’t 
need it. You can get tons of advice when 
you don’t need it but directly you need it 
you must pay well for it. 


RESOLVED 


—The kicker is a selfish chap. He is 
more; he is an ignorant and egotistical hog. 
To him there’s no one on earth but himself. 
He is a mule. He will tell you that he gets 
what he wants by kicking. Oh! But who 
wants the scowls and curses he gets with it? 
Who wants the sour disposition he has? 
Some day it will make him sick. He may 
kick at and scold a poor, tired waiter, but 
he doesn’t know that that waiter gets even 
by expectorating in his soup. Oh, boys, let’s 
be kind. 


RESOLVED 


—That if dogs don’t go to heaven this 
world has heaven beaten a mile. 


RESOLVED 


—That there are lots more looking glasses 
sold than bookcases. 
Buster Brown. 


1M y Resolutions ; Buster Brown.” RE : 
see facing 479. or price, 


SOME SOCIAL SENSE BY MR. DOOLEY: 


That’s my policy, Hinnissy, an’ it’s been the 
policy of all other gr’reat statesmen. Niver 
start a riv’lution without a gun. Niver ask 
a man f’r annything unless ye can make him 
think ye’re li’ble to take it, annyhow. My 
wrongs arre my wrongs, an’ it’s little ye 
mind thim until they begin to hurt ye. If 
I’m sick in me room upstairs ye don’t care, 
but whin I begin hollerin’ an’ jumpin’ on th’ 
flure an’ knockin’ th’ plastherin’ down on 
ye’er head ye’ll sind f’r th’ doctor. 


Dock Grogan, who’s an ol’ Pagan, don’t 
agree with Father Kelly on more thin two 
things, though they’re th’ friendliest of ini- 
mies; an’ wan iv thim is Lent. Father 
Kelly says ’tis good f’r th’ soul, an’ Dock 
Grogan he says ‘tis good f’r the body. It 
comes at th’ r-right time iv th’ year, he 
says, whin ivrybody has had a winther iv 
stuffin’ thimsilves an’ floodin’ their inteer- 
yors an’ settin’ up late at night. It’s a kind 
iv a stand off f’r th’ Christmas holidays. We 
quit atin’ meat because ’tis Lent—an’ we’ve 
had too much meat. We quit smokin’ be- 
cause tis Lent—an’ we have a smokers’ 
heart. We quit dhrink because it’s Lent— 
an’ we want to see if th’ brakes ar-re wur- 
rukin’. 


Ivry year, whin the public conscience is 
aroused as it niver was befure, they calls 
f’r business men to swab out our governmint 
with business methods. Down with the pool- 
rooms, says I. But how, says you. Be 
ilictin’ a business man mayor, says I. Oh, 
f’r a Moses to lead us out of th’ wilderness 
an’ clane th’ Augeeyan stables and steer us 
between Silly an’ What’s-it’s-name an’ hoist 
th’ snow-white banner iv civic purity an’ 
break the feathers that bind a free people, 
an’ seize the hellum of state from th’ pi- 
ratical crew an’ restore th’ heritage of our 
fathers an’ cleanse th’ stain from th’ fair 
name iv our gr-reat city an’ cure th’ evils of 
th’ body pollytick an’ cry havic an let loose 
th’ dogs iv war an’ captain th’ uprisin’ iv 
honest manhood again the cohorts iv cor- 


ruption an’ shake off the collar riveted on 
our necks be tyrranical bosses an’ prim’ry 
rayform? Where is Moses? Where is this 
all-around Moses, soldier, sailor, locksmith, 
doctor, stable-boy, polisman, an’ disinfec- 
tant? 


Th’ Lord knows I’d rejoice to see th’ day 
whin Hinnissy wud be shakin’ a throwel 
fr’m th’ top iv a wall an’ yellin’ “Mort” at 
Andrew Carnaygie scramblin’ barelegged up 
a ladder, or mesilf lyin’ back on a lounge 
afther a hard day’s wurruk writin’ pothry 
f’r th’ governmint, ordherin’ th’ K.ng iv Eng- 
land to bring me a poached egg an’ a cup 


1Dissertations by Mr. Dooley: By Peter Finley 
Dunne. Harper and Brothers, New York. $1.50. 
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iv tay, an’ be quick about it, darn ye. But 
I’m afraid it won’t happen in our day. That 
alone wud make me a Socialist. I’h sthrong 
f’r anny rivolution that ain’t goin’ to hap- 
pen in me day. But th’ thruth is, me boy, 
that nawthin’ happens, annyhow. I. see 
gr’reat changes takin’ place ivry day, but 
no change at all ivry fifty years. What we 
call this here counthry iv ours pretinds to 
want to thry new experiments, but a sudden 
change gives it a chill. It’s been to th’ cir- 
cus and bought railroad tickets in a hurry 
so often that it thinks quick change is short 
change. Whin I take me mornin’ walk an’ 
see little boys an’ girls with their dinner 
pails on their arms goin’ down to th’ yards 
I’m th’ hottest Socialist ye iver see. I’d be 
annything to it. I’d be a Raypublican, even. 
But whin I think how long this foolish old 
buildin’ has stood, an’ how manny a good 
head has busted again’ it, I begin to won- 
dher whether ’tis anny use f’r ye or me to 
thry to bump it off the map. lLarkin here 
says th’ capitalist system is made up iv th’ 
bones iv billions iv people, like wan iv thim 
coral reefs that I used to think was pethri- 
fied sponge. If that is so, maybe th’ on’y 
thing I can do about it is to plant a few 
geeranyums, injye thim while I live, an’ thin 
conthribute me own busted shoulder-blades 
f’r another Rockyfellar to walk on. 


ASSEMBLY ROOMS TO RENT © 


Rooms, accommodating 160, to rent for meetings 
or classes. Facilities for tea or collations can 
be arranged. Exceptionally low terms for 
classes. Por further particulars, apply to 


Miss Frances H. Puller, Ass’t Sec’y, 19 E. 26th St., N.Y. 


HOUSES SUPPLYING 
CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS 


To secure a place in this Directory the name of 

a Supply House must be submitted y an Institu- 
tion purchasing from it, and known to the pub- 
lishers of CHARITIBS anp THE COMMONS. 
Published every Saturday. 


Awnings. 
JOHN T. VAUSHE & SON, 
2 Bowery, New York. 


Booksellers and Stationers. 
SCRANTON, bd, & CO., 
Rochester, N. 
Tcecis. 
WM. SLOANE & CO 
Broadway and Twentieth street, New York. 


China and Glass. 


JAMES M. SHAW &-CO., 
25 Duane street, New York. 


Clothing. 
ROGERS, PHET & CO., 
258, 842, 1260 Broadway, New York. 


Coffee, Tea and Spices. 
B. eG ett & CO., 
393 Greenwich street, New York. 
GILLIBS COFFEE ; 
233 Washington street, New York. 
Disinfectants and Disinfecting Appliances. 
WEST DISINFECTING CO. (INC 


-)» 
11 Hast Fifty-ninth street, New York. 


Drugs. 
EIMER & AMEND, 
205 Third Avenue, New York. 


Dry Goods. 
ABRAHAM & STRAUS, 
420 Fulton street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
FREDHRICK LOESER & COo., 


484 Fulton street, Brooklyn, INGE 
A. D. MATTHEWS SON Ss, 


398 Fulton street, Brooklyn, N; Gye 
SIEGEL-COOPER CO., 


Sixth avenue and "Bighteenth street, New York. 


Dry Goods—Wholesale. 


THD H. B. CLAFLIN CoO., 
New York. 


Fire Apparatus and Supplies. 
S. F. HAYWARD & CO., 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburg. 


Fire Hose. 
EUREKA FIRE HOSE CO., 
13 Barclay street, New. York. 
Fish. 


THH JOHN B. IHL COMPANY, 
155 West street, New York. 


Fruits and Vegetables. 
JOHN A. HENRY 
329 Washington street, New York. 


Fish, Salt and Provisions. 


CHAS. F. MATTLAGE & SONS, 
335 Greenwich street, New York. 


Furniture and Bedding. 

SIEGHL-COOPER CO., 

Sixth avenue and Wighteenth street, New York. 

Groceries. 

AUSTIN, NICHOLS & CO., 

61 Hudson Papa bt New York. 
L. DE GROFF & SON 

Beach and Washington streets, New York. 
ALFRED LOWRY & BRO., 

82 South Front street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
FRANKLIN MacVEAGH & CO., 

Chicago, Ill. 
SEEMAN BROS., 

fudson and North Moore streets, New York. 
SIEGHL-COOPER CoO., 

Sixth avenue and. Highteenth street, New York. 
JOHN S. SILLS & SONS, 

North River and 37th street, New York. 
R. C. WILLIAMS & CO., 

56 Hudson street, New York. 
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Hardware, Tools and Supplies. 
HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., BY 
Fourth avenue, ite street, New York. 
BULL GRIPPEN & C 
310 Third avenue, ee York. 
Heating, Plumbing, Electrical Supplies and 
Construction. 
EDWARD JOY, 
125 Market street, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Hospital Supplies. 
THD H. B. CLAFLIN CO., 
New York. 
House Furnishing Goods. 
c. H. & BE. S. GOLDBERG, 
West Broadway and Hudson street, New York. 2 
LEWIS & CONGER, a 
130 West Forty-second street, New York. ; 
SIEGEL-COOPHR 
Sixth avenue and "Wighteenth street, New York. 
Kitchen Equipment. 
BRAMHALL, DEANE CO., 
264 Water street, New York. 
DUPARQUET, HUOT "& MONEUSE CO., 
43 Wooster street, New York. 
LEWIS & CONGER. 
130 West Forty-second street, New York. 
MORANDI-PROCTOR COMPANY 
48-50 Union street, Boston, Mass. 


Laundry Supplies. 
AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINE CO., y 
132 West Twenty-seventh street, New York. ‘ 
Leather and Shoemaking Supplies. 
BOSLER BROTHHERS, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 
Linens. 
SIEGEL-COOPER CoO., 
Sixth avenue and "Bighteenth street, New York. 
Meats and Provisions. 
BATCHELDER & SNYDER COMPANY, 
55-63 Blackstone street, Boston, Mass. 


CONRON BROTHERS COMPANY 
10th Avenue—13th-14th streets, New York. 


Office Files and Furniture. 


CLARKE & BAKER CO., 
258 Canal street, New York. 
Paints and Glass. 
THOMAS C. DUNHAM, 
68 Murray street, New York. 
THOMAS C. EDMONDS & CO., 
1826-28 Park avenue, New York. 


Paper. 


THE JEROME PAPER COMPANY, 
570 Seventh avenue, New York. 


Printers and Publishers. 
BENJ. H. TYRREL, 
206-208 Fulton street, 
DEWITT C. GARDNER, 
182 Fulton Street, New York. 
Sheets and Pillow Cases. 


THE H. B. CLAFLIN CO., 
New York. 


New York. 


Shoes. 
BAY STATH SHOE & LEATHER CoO., ‘ 
40 Hudson street, New York. ‘ 
MERRITT BLLIOTT & CO., 
130-132 Duane street, New York. 
Soap. 
PNOCH MORGAN’S SONS CoO., 
439 West street, New York. 
Sterilizing Apparatus. 
BRAMHALL, DBANE CO., 
264 Water street, New York. 
Tea. 
WISSOTZKY’S RUSSIAN TEA, 
155 East Broadway, New York City. 
A. LUBARSKY, Manager. 


Typewriters. 
REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO., 
827 Broadway, New York. 
Wood. 


CLARK & WILKINS, 
Bleventh ave., cor. Twenty-fourth st., N. Y¥. 


